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TERMS FOR 1875.—RATES TO CLUBS, 


Subscription Price, single copies $3.00 per annum, (or 
$3.50 including the mounting and free delivery by mail of the Pict- 
ure-Premiums.) (See Publishers’ Department.) Four copies, $10, 
which is $2.50 a eopy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 
for a club of eight eopies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a 
copy free. Postmasters and others, who get up clubs in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge for ting and ili the 
picture premiums, when they are desired. 2 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See paragraph an 
“ PosTaGn” below.) Money should be sent by Cheek, Draft, Postal 
Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by mail is at the 
risk of the sender. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
Yearly price $3, (or $3.50, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.] 2 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. [See 
paragraph on “ POSTAGE” below.| The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent together for $5.40. To these 
prices must be added the charge for mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 





' Postage.—According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
Office, instead of at the Subscriber's office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for THE CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if it is 
possible to get either a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do not enclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: “CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE BISK OF THE SENDER.” 


The Outlook. 


The change in the Spanish government will 
naturally disgust all believers in a republican 
form of government, but it is likely to give more 
satisfaction to intelligent Spaniards than they 
have enjoyed since the flight of Queen Isabella. 
The Spanish dislike to the reign of Amadeus re- 
sulted from Spanish hatred of foreigners—not 
from longing for republican rule ; and the mon- 
archy of Alphonso would probably receive a ma- 
jority of Spanish votes were the youthful king to 
resort to a plebiscitum. 2 

—— +e 

The question as to What is right and wrong in 
ritualism is \ixely to be soon determined by the 
highest authorities in the English Church. 
** Pother” Mackonochie, the noted ritualist, has 
been suspended for six weeks from the exercise of 
his priestly functions, his offense having been as 
follows: ‘‘ Using lighted candles as symbols, hold- 
ing processions in the church with a banner bear- 
ing a representation of the Virgin Mary ; making 
the sign of the cross to the congregation ; wearing 
the cope, chasuble, and alb, and having the ‘ Ag- 
nus Dei’ sung after the consecration prayer at the 
Communion.” The suspended clergyman has ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council, and the English 
Church Association beg for a speedy considera- 
tion of the case. The result willbe awaited with 
great interest by intelligent people generally, as 
well as members of the Church of England. 

‘ or 
‘i Had the committee on the selection of the In- 
ternational Sunday-school lessons postponed their 
session a short time, or had the ‘‘ week of Prayer” 
arrived sooner, it would have been in order to 
have offered special prayers for the committee's 
guidance in the selection of lessons for 1876. Their 
lessons will reach more people than will the ser- 
mons preached during the same year, but there 
are widely varying opinions about the goed the 
lessons willdo. If the merits and defects of the 
“* International Series” will put teachers and par- 
ents more fully upon their mettle, the commait- 
tee’s labors will not have been lost, but as the 
ease stands at present, there is room for grave 
doubt as to whether children did not under the 
old rule learn as much that was appropriate and 
as little that was not, as they do under the new. 

2 

If any appreciable quantity of the stock of well- 
known corporations was in the hands of the gen- 
eral public, we should expect an unusual “‘ bear” 
movement just now, The cause would be found 
in the developments of the investigation, by » 
Congressional Committee, of the affairs of the 


























Pacific Mail Steamship Company. The mysteri- 
ous disappearance of about a million dollars, no 
one knows where, but most people suspect Wash- 
ingtonwards, is bad enough of fiself, but the ig- 
norance of the directors of their business is 
worse, Directors who leave every business detail 
to the president of the company, who first learn 
through the papers of the disappearance of the 
company’s money, who are rebuked for taking too 
great an interest in the company’s business, di- 
rectors who never attend meetings of their Board, 
are not likely to inspire the public with confidence 
in speculations conceived in New York, and 
carried on (ostensibly) by ‘‘ Boards” containing 
men of as respectable names and reputations as 
any in the Pacific Mail Directory. 
———__~gpe—_—_—_—_—- 

Considerable quiet rejoicing is going on over 
the appointment of Mr. Potter as Superintending 
Architect of the Treasury Department, vice Mul- 
lett, resigned. Mr. Potter cannot reform and 
make sightly the buildings which Mr. Mullett dis- 
tributed so liberally throughout the country, but 
he can refrain from building any more after the 
same plans. He can design sightly buildings, 
which is more than can be said of his predecessor. 
As money is freely spent upon public buildings, 
and as every one who looks at them must help 
pay for them, there is reason in the demand that 
such structures should be pleasing to the eye. 
- 


The hopes of people who ‘‘had expectations” of 
the Senate Finance bill are doomed to disappoint- 
ment unless some very clear understanding is ar- 
rived at on the disposition to be made of the 
greenbacks to be retired under the provisions of 
the bill. Congressmen and people out of business 
may have forgotten the trouble made by a reissue 
of greenbacks by Secretary Richardson in 1873, 
but business men hold the transaction and its 
consequences in sorrowful remembrance, and will 
not be easily moved to activity while there re- 
mains a possibility of another operation of like 
nature. 








—— cape 


The unwisdom and apparent bad faith mani- 
fested in the financial operations of the Centennial 
managers have caused many people to lose faith 
in the probability of the Exhibition amounting to 
anything, but it is fair to say that the prospects 
of a successful exhibition are very promising. The 
simple assurance (which has just been officially 
rendered) that Great Britain will take part in the 
affair is enough of itself to guarantee a handsome 
show and spirited competition, but Great Britain 
will be accompanied by Germany, France, and 
other European powers. The principal coolness 
with which the project has been treated has 
come from our own cjtizens ; But an appeal just 
issued to the people of the State of New York, 
and signed by Peter Cooper, A. T. Stewart, William 
M. Evarts, William CuHen Bryant, Dr. Storrs, 
Moses Taylor, and many other influential citizens, 
seems to indicate the sort of friendliness which 
the enterprise needs, 

——_ +a-——-——— 

The ‘dollar subscriptions” for the benefit of 
the sufferers by grasshoppers in the West have 
been made by so many people, that some generous 
souls who have given nothing have buttoned up 
their pockets and gone into a state of mild won- 
derment as to what will be done with the surplus 
funds. We hasten to inform such people that the 
money already subscribed does not average a dol- 
lar for each sufferer. Meanwhile, the thermometer 
in Nebraska and Kansas labors under very de- 
pressing influences, and the inhabitants of the de- 
vastated districts have as good appetites as other 
people do in cold weather. The fact that the na- 
tives of the devastated region make no complaints 
and ask no favors should rouse for their heroism 
and pride an admiring respect which would sensi- 
bly affect all the pocket-books in the land. Lest 
any sympathizer should suffer by reason of not 
knowing how to get relief to the afflicted people, 
we again announce that the publishers of the 
Christian Union will receive and forward any 
money sent them for the victims of the grass- 
hoppers. - eee > 





HE LOVES US ALL. 


By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 


OW we, poor players on Life’s little stage, 
Thrust blindly at each other in our rage, 
Quarrel and fret, yet rashly dare te pray 
To God to help us im our selfish way. 


We think to move him with our prayer and praise, 
To serve our needs—as in the old Greek days 
Their gods came down and mingled in the fight, 
With mightier arms the fiying foe to smite. 


The laughter of those gods pealed down to men, 
For heaven was but earth’s upper story, then, 
Where goddesses about an apple strove, 

And the high gods fell humanly in love. 


We own a God whose presence fills the sky— 
Whose sleepless eyes behold the worlds roll bge— 
Whose faithful memory numbers, one by one, 
The sons of men, and calls them each His son. 


He loves us all—is patient with our sin— 

Spreads wide His door, and bids us enter in— 
Yet holds no man above his humblest brother, 
And loves us least when least we love each other. 


How idle, then, to pray for mine and thine, 
To seek for earthly ends the grace divine, 
To hope fer help in storing up our gold, 
That we be warm while other men are cold! 


He loves us all; and from His waiting feast 
Will turn away no meanest one, or least— 

But all His guests must come in friendly guise, 
Since Love, bright angel, guards His Paradise, 
And swift as lightning shuts its gleaming gate 
Against the soul that learns to love too late. 





CONDITIONS OF COMMUNION. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


UR Baptist brethren object, as it appears to 
me not without good reason, to the appella- 
tion ‘‘ Close Communion.” ‘‘ Weare not,” they re- 
ply, any more ‘Close Communion’ than our 
sister churches. Like them we believe that the 
Lord’s Supper is a chureh ordinance, and should 
be open only to church members. Like them we 
believe that baptism is the door of entrance 
ordained by our Lord into the church. Like them 
we believe, consequently, that baptism is a pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper. The only real 
difference between us is upon the question, What 
is baptism? We think that it isimmersion. You 
would not admit to the communion a friend who 
denied any baptism but that of the spirit. We 
will not admit a Congregationalist who has never 
been baptized, but only sprinkled. The one is as 
amenable to the charge of close communion as 
the other.” 

What may be the common ecclesiastical views 
on this subject I will not undertake to say. But 
it isof some interest and of some importance to go 
back of all modern opinions, and inquire, inde- 
pendently of all ecclesiastical usage, What are the 
terms of communion as indicated in the New 
Testament? That is the inquiry I propose in this 
article. 

1. Whether, as the Synoptic Gospels indicate, 
the Lord’s Supper was taken at the time of the 
Jewish Passover Supper, or whether, as John is 
thought to indicate, on the previous evening—a 
question on which scholars are not agreed—Luke’s 
language (Chap. xxii: 15) makes it very clear that it 
was a modification and a Christian fulfillment of 
the Jewish Passover. The symbolism of the 
original Jewish feast is such that no one who be- 
lieves that the Old Testament furnishes types of 
the truths contained in the New Testament can 
doubt that the one was a continuation and fulfill- 
ment of the other. Now the Passover was not, 
in strictness of speech, a church ordinance. It 
was rather a family than a church festival. It 
was observed by households. The father was the 
priest. He slew the lamb with his own hand, and 
struck the blood on the lintels of the doors. Later, 
it is true, the lambs were slain in the temple, by 
the priests ; but this appears to have been simply 
a matter of convenience. It was not the result of 
any change in the nature of the service. | 

On the other hand no Gentile and no unctrcum- 
cized Jew could partake of the paschal feast 
(Exod. xii: 48). It was, in its nature, a household 
feast, but confined to the covenant people of God. 
So far then as the Old Testament history throws 
any little light on the terms and conditions of the 
Lord’s Supper, it indicates a family rather than a 
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church ordinance, but one confined to the pro- 
fessed people of God. 

2, If we turn from the Old Testament to the 
New, we find this view confirmed by the origin 
and history of the Lord’s Supper itself. Both in- 
dicate an ordinance intended for the followers of 
the Lord, but neither indicates that it was in- 
tended as an ecclesiastical ordinance, or was neces- 
sarily to be preceded by baptism or any other 
peculiar rite as a requisite preparation, or by 
formal admission into an organized chureh. The 
Lord’s Supper was in its origin partaken of only 
by the immediate followers of the Lord, the eleven 
(I assume that Judas was absent) who had left all 
to follow him, and who was by their life publicly 
identified with him. But it was instituted before 
the Christian church as a distinct ecclesiastical 
organism was called into being ; before the day 
of Pentecost, when it was truly born ; before the 
disciples had learned the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom which Christ had come to establish, and 
therefore before they could have understood the 
true nature of his church ; before his death and 
resurrection, which was the foundation of that 
church and all the essence of the Gospel which it 
is organized to proclaim; and before Christian 
baptism—that is baptism in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—had been 
instituted. For it was not till after Christ's 
resurrection, that he commanded his disciples to 
baptize. Moreover there is nothing to indicate 
that any of his disciples were ever baptized, except 
the simple fact that three or perhaps four had 
previously been disciples of John the Baptist ; 
and there is absolutely nothing whatever to indi- 
eate that the other eight or nine were ever bap- 
tized by any person, or in any way, or at any time 
in their life. If then the Lord’s Supper is, strictly 
speaking, a church ordinance, we have the anom- 
aly of a church ordinance instituted before the 
church was organized ; if baptism is a prerequisite 
to the Lord’s Supper, we have the anomaly of the 
ordinance created first and the necessary prepara- 
tion for it instituted afterwards; if no one can 
properly partake of it except he be first baptized, 
we have the anomaly of the fact that of the first 
partakers a majority had not been properly pre- 
pared by their Lord for the Supper which he 
himself administered. 

If from the original ordinance we turn to the 
few and brief accounts, in the Book of Acts, of 
its continuance, we find little more than the 
declaration that bread was broken from house to 
house—an indication that in the simple primitive 
services of the apostolic age it was still at least as 
much a household as a church service. 

8. If from this history of the ordinance we turn 
to the oniy two passages which explicitly state the 
conditions of a true eommunion, we find no hint 
of any other prerequisite than a loving remem- 
brance of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

One of these passages is that in which the insti- 
tution of the Supper is described, in substantially 
the same language, by the three Evangelists. Our 
Lord, in its institution, hints at no conditions, 
except such as are implied in the very language 
of his request : ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me.” 
No one, certainly, can comply with the spirit of 
this command who has not Christ in loving re- 
membrance as a personal Saviour. Not perhaps 
by express prohibition, but certainly by explicit 
implication, the Supper is confined to those who 
are the acknowledged followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and whose heart responds to his invitation 
in a sincere desire to partake of this memorial 
feast with him. But there is nothing, either in 
the language of our Lord or in the circumstances, 
to imply the exclusion of any such, whatever 
their creed, their ecclesiastical relationships, or 
their previous ritualistic preparation. There is 
nothing to imply the necessity of priest or minis- 
ter to bless the bread and wine. There is noth- 
ing in Christ’s language to forbid any of Christ's 
disciples from sitting down quietly in a parlor, a 
log cabin, or the woods, to keep, in memory of 
him, this sacred festival. 

The other passage in which a limitation or con- 
dition is implied is in I Cor. chap. ii., where Paul 
intimates the right and the wrong kind of observ- 
ance, and his language there accords exactly with 
that employed by our Lord. After warning the 
Corinthian Christians against eating and drinking 
unworthily, he defines what constitutes an un- 
worthy participation. If any ritualistic or eccle- 
siastical preparation was necessary, here was the 
place to mention it. But nothing.is said of creed, 
or baptism, or even of church membership. ‘He 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 


@rinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 





the Lord’s body.” Our italics designate Paul’s 
designation of the sole recognized condition of 
communion. It is a spiritual discernment, the 
loving remembrancé of Jesus Christ in the bread 
and wine, memorials of his love~and nothing 
more, 

For myself, I am not inclined to complain of 
any body of Christians who prefer to confine their 
own memorial service to a limited number of 
Christ’s disciples. One church has a right to agree 
that all communicants shall partake of the Sup- 
per kneeling at an altar; another that they 
shall sit at a table ; a third that they shal] sit in 
the pews. So ene church may decline to invite 
any to sit at their table who do not agree with 
them in doctrine and in ritual. There are reasons, 
connected with church life and order, why the 
Supper should ordinarily be observed in the 
church, and administered by its appointed of- 
ficers. But if this interpretation of the New 
Testament teaching be correct, neither creed, 
ecclesiastical organization, nor baptism in any 
form, is essential to the acceptable observance of 
the Lord’s Supper; and those who believe that 
the Bible is the only and all-sufficient rule, both 
of faith and practice, ought not to complain of 
those churches which see fit to couch their invi- 
tation to the table of the Lord in the language 
and with only the limitations of Jesus and of 
Paul, and to invite all to participate with them 
in the Communion who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour and King, and acknowledge him 
as such before men. 








FREE ITALY. 
By Gro. M. Tow1yr. 


HE whole civilized world must feel a deep in- 

terest in the condition and progress of the 
kingdom of Italy. Its geographical position is the 
seat of grand and august memories, and has been 
the scene of many noble triumphs of letters and 
the arts. Its people have always been interesting, 
and have rarely been wanting in the illustration 
of genius. It grew into unity despite the antag- 
onism of the most ancient and formidable of spir- 
itual powers. It presents, to-day, the only exam- 
ple of a modern Latin people who have learned 
and put in practice the art of governing them- 
selves. 

Victor Emmanuel has just met his parliament 
for the third time in the historic capital of the 
Peninsula. Four years have elapsed since the de- 
feat of France enabled him to occupy Rome, and 
it is three years since he himself took up his abode 
at the Quirinal. During that period the outer 
world has heard but little of Italian affairs. Hap- 
py, however, is the nation which has no history. 
Italy, between 1870 and 1874, has been a very strik- 
ing example of this proverb. While France and 
Spain have been involved in continual agitation, 
their governments unsettled, their statesmen un- 
able to organize a permanent system, and their 
politics a perpetual and. discouraging wrangle of 
ambitious factions, Italy has been quietly at work 
broadening and strengthening the foundations of 
a constitutional polity, and establishing it upon a 
basis of enlightened and conservative freedom. 
It is worth while to glance at some of the features 
of this newly-organized state, and to observe with 
what wisdom its architects have built. 

The new constitution of Italy betrays at first 
glance upon what model her statesmen have fixed 
their attention. As far as was possible in a young 
nation cut wholly loose from its past moorings, the 
political system of Great Britain has been carefully 
copied. Accepting the maxim that ‘‘ the king can 
do no wrong,” the Italian sovereign has been made 
irresponsible. As a necessary sequence, his min- 
istry are amenable for their acts to the representa- 
tives of the people. Like England, Italy has been 
provided with two legislative chambers, the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber of Deputies. But Italy did 
not have, like England, an old, limited and 
wealthy nobility, maintaining itself with vigor for 
centuries through every changing phase of revo- 
lution and progress ; and it was necessary to pro- 
vide for as good a substitute as possible for the 
House of Lords. This was done by the creation 
of a Senate, the members holding their seats for 
life. The Senate, therefore, is composed of the 
princes of the blood, and an unlimited number 
nominated by the king. He must make his choice 
of senators, however, from those who “ have held 
a high office, or have acquired fame in science, 
literature, or any other pursuit tending to the 
benefit of the nation ;” senators must be forty 
years of age, and must pay taxes to the amount of 
$600, The members of the Chamber of Deputies 





are elected every five years ; and the right of suf- 
frage may be exercised by every Italian who is 
twenty-five years of age, and who pays a tax of 
$6.50. The king has the right, through his minis- 
ters, to dissolve Parliament at any time, but must 
summon the new Parliament within four months 
after the dissolution of the old. In all there are 
270 senators and 508 deputies ; and, as in England, 
neither senators nor deputies receive any salary. 
The English example has also been followed by 
confining the right of originating money-bills to 
the lower House. The Ministers may or may not 
be members of either House. In the latter case, 
they have the right to sit and take part in the de- 
liberations, but are not permitted to vote. Such 
are the general outlines of the political structure 
which has risen on the ruins of the petty king- 
doms and duchies into which Italy was divided 20 
years ago. 

Happy. has it been for her that she has had a. 
sovereign content to play the restricted part of a 
constitutional ruler. Victor Emmanuel is de- 
scended from one of the most ancient and august 
of European royal families. The princes of the 
House of Savoy were counts of the Holy Roman 
Empire early in the twelfth century, and in the 
fourteenth were sovereign dukes. Yet the present 
king has never once opposed his will to that of: 
the people indicated through their representa- 
tives. From the first he has approved of every 
liberal measure which has contributed to consoli- 
date Italian liberty as it now exists. . 

The most serious difficulty with which Italy,, 
during this period of formation and consolidation,, 
has had to contend has been that proceeding: 
from its relations with the Papacy. This antag- 
onistic and almost intangible power has been con- 
stantly fomenting disloyalty and opposition in her 
midst. The course which Italian statesmen have 
taken in view of this state of things is in striking 
contrast with the timidity and caution of other 
powers. By asingle bold and rapid stroke they 
have to a great degree disarmed the Papacy of its 
power to disturb the peaceful progress of the 
young kingdom. This was the law suppressing 
religious houses throughout the peninsula and 
transferring their property absolutely to the state. 
Deprived of the sinews of war, the hierarchical 
enemies of Italy could scarcely wage a successful 
conflict against it. This measure was very sweep- 
ing in its character. It not only abolished all 
monasteries and nunneries, but the chapters of 
collegiate churches, abbeys, ecclesiastical benefices 
not attached to parishes, and lay benefices. The 
funds confiscated by the law were applied to pub- 
lic education; and thus a great. step forward was 
taken in remedying the lamentable state of ignor- 
ance which, especially in Naples and the old 
Papal States, was one of the most wretched 
features of the petty despotisms which the king- 
dom replaced. 

Another deterring agent in Italian progress has 
been the necessity which she has been under to 
maintain a large standing armament, in common 
with the other states of Europe. Her present 
army, on a peace footing, comprises not far from 
two hundred thousand men, of whom about one 
hundred and twenty thousand are infantry of the 
line, and twenty thousand are cavalry. The 
Italian navy comprises twenty-two ironclads, 
eight hundred guns, and twelve thousand soldiers. 

The beneficent effect of her orderly government, 
however, conspicuously appears in her material 
advance. Unification has encouraged and is fast 
developing her trade and industries. Between 
1867 and 1873 her imports and exports increased by 
one third. Italy now exports silks to the extent 
of $35,000,000 a year, and spirits and oils to the 
extent of $20,000,000. Slowly but steadily manu- 
facturing enterprises are growing up, especially in 
the more active and intelligent northern provinces ; 
the sense of security in the government is foster- 
ing the undertaking of large ventures, and it may 
be expected that Italy will, at no distant day, 
resume that aspect of commercial power which 
made Venice and Genoa the envy of medieval 
emporiums. In material and sanitary improve- 
ment Italy has made very marked progress within 
the past four years. The traveller who repairs to 
the peninsula to inspect its glorious ruins, and its 
equally glorious wealth of art, may now travel by 
rail from Turin to Sorrento, and from Venice to 
Leghorn. ‘ The streets of the great towns,” saya 
an English Member of Parliament who recently 
visited Italy, ‘“‘are becoming as clean as they 
were once foul. Even the southern people are 
discovering the existence of soap and water.” 
Squalid Rome itself is putting on a brighter and 
more cheerful face. The army of beggars at Naples: 
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has waxed feeble. Naples is about to be supplied 
by an efficient system of water works, which will 
carry water into every house. At Rome a great 
system of drainage is under way, and being vigor- 
ously pushed to completion. Fine highways are 
replacing the old rickety roads which have not, 
perhaps, been mended since the war chariots of 
the Cesars rumbled over them, in many parts of 
the country. Poor men’s savings banks are spring- 
ing up in the towns. Some of the cities are grow- 
ing rapidly. Turin has gained nearly 100,000 
souls in twenty years. Genoa betrays unmistak- 
able signs of a reviving commerce and a healthy 
growth. The police system throughout Italy has 
improved wonderfully within four years. The 
steamers on the Mediterranean have become 
models of comfort and swiftness. Official pecula- 
tion is almost unknown. 

In all this there is most gratifying evidence of 
the political sobriety and capacity of the Italian 
people. It is seen that they only needed liberty 
to begin to develop anew the great qualities which 
formerly distinguished them. No more striking 
evidence of the every-day practical evils of crush- 
ing despotisms, of the vitalizing and inspiring 
quality of freedom, has ever been presented by 
history. 

Italy, however, has yet many obstacles to over- 
come before becoming the great and prosperous 
power which she is capable of being. As long asa 
hostile army in cassocks is encamped in her very 
midst, inspired by infallible commands from the 
Vatican, her growth must necessarily be slow and 
hampered. The priests instigate the brigands to 
commit depredations in Sicily, and Popish emis- 
saries try to stop the plying of cabs in Rome by 
stabbing the horses. These are indications of the 
spirit in which the only half-suppressed hierarchy 
regards the kingdom of Italy. It is to be hoped 
that in some way, and at no distant period, this 
burden shall be removed from its shoulders. One 
thing is certain, time is on the side of the people, 
and is the enemy of the Papal power. 








MADALINE. 


By Georce KuIncie. 


Wht if he whispered to Madaline, 

She was only a child of the forests green, 
Winding willows to the song of the leaves— 

To the twitter of swallows under the eaves— 
Her face he would steal with his pencil gray. 
What if he stole the heart away? 


Madaline’s face—the very same— 

Critics awed to the easel came. 

Light are the wings of coy Renown, 

But she stooped unwooed to the easel brown; 

She stooped unwooed, and the wide world heard 
The rustling breath that her wings had stirred. 
Madaline’s face? Could the whole be told 

Of the half-veiled eyes, of the locks of gold, 

The mystic curve of the lip which stirred 

With a strange new smile at each whispered word ? 
Madaline’s face, with its witchery untold, 
Immortal, on canvas, with locks of pale gold; 
Renown for the brush that such witchery could trace, 
But what for the heart that was lost with the face? 








DELSARTE’S SYSTEM OF ORATORY. 
By Joun W. Donae. 


T is a little remarkable that the discoveries of 
Francois Delsarte in the art of expression 
should not before this time have gained a wide 
celebrity in this country. Honored before his 
death with the encomiums of European scholars, 
and crowned with laurel at the Frénch court for 
the novel and brilliant results of ‘this studies in 
lyric and dramatic art, an earlier recognition of 
his genius might have been expected in a nation 
s0 forward as ours to appreciate and reward every 
genuine contribution to science. No outline of 
his system has ever been published here, so far as 
we can learn, and his name does not appear in our 
Encyclopedias. Mr. James Steele MacKaye, a 
favorite pupil and enthusiastic admirer, is doing a 
good service in bringing before the American peo- 
ple, in a course of lectures, the salient features of 
his master’s theories, with a felicitous illustration 
in his own style. 

The art of elocution, as generally taught, lacks 
scientific method. It is a collection of mechanical 
and artificial rules, drawn from observation and 
experience, requiring the long-continued labors 
of a professional teacher and a laborious private 
practice. The consequence is, few have the pa- 
tience to submit to such an ordeal to acquire pro- 
ficiency in an imitative art. The merit of Del- 
sarte’s labors consists in the discovery and enu- 
meration of the laws of human-expression. The 
last twenty years of his life were spent in almost 





hermit-like seclusion, devoted to elocutionary and 
dramatic studies, from which he allowed himself 
to be diverted by a single public appearance in a 
year. The results of these labors have never been 
presented in the form of a treatise, and only exist 
in fragmentary form, in the notes of his pupils or 
the artistic accomplishments of those who have 
profited by his instruction. We propose, accord- 
ingly, to present some specimens of Delsarte’s 
teachings to indicate the character of the work he 
has undertaken. They have also an intrinsic 
merit of their own, and may enable any one to 
test the value of his principles by applying them 
in their own practice in reading or speaking. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Time” we find the follow- 
ing general principle : 

“ Nature admires proportion and abhors monotonies.” The 
law is: “*Slowness of time dignifies and elevates ; quickness 
degrades the sentiment.” 

“ Quotations of truth are to be uttered slewly. Those of 
falsehood more rapidly. Disparagement takes quick time.” 

** Parentheses: If superior in dignity to the context, the 
parenthesis is slower ; if inferior, quicker.” 

“ Similes: A simile, if used for the approbation of a thing, 
is slower; if in disparagement, the time is quicker.” 

“ A simile must never be divided, and should have a slight 
pause before it. For example, the following should be ut- 
tered in one breath : 


*** Chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.’ "” 


Under the topic of ‘‘ Emphasis” Delsarte makes 
these practical remarks : 

“Too much emphasis destroys all emphasis by wearying the 
audience, by obscuring the really emphatic words, and by 
reducing all to a dead level which, though emphatic, is only 
an emphatic level.” 

* An emphatic word surrounded by other emphatic words 
is like a mountain whose majesty is obscured by surrounding 
peaks. The heart-quality of emphasis is its antithetical na- 
ture.” 

“Essential facts only are to be emphasized. Unemphatic 
clauses are generally of two kinds—those that express repe- 
tition and those that express sequence.” 

Special and valuable instruction is given in the 
reading of hymns. The structure of hymns iIn- 
vites to a threefold monotony : 

1. Of feet. 
2. Of the casual pause. 
3. Of the rhyme. 

Escape from it is by the wise use of what he calls 
the ‘“‘emphatic transfer.” This is the change of 
emphasis in successive sentences or lines for varie- 
ty and for greater effect. The place of the em- 
phatic word is changed in each line of the follow- 
ing stanza as indicated by the accent : 


* Be thou, O God, pon high, 
And as thy glory fills the wn : 
So let it be on earth"displayed 
Till thou art here as there obeyed.” 


Inflection is treated very thoroughly. The spe- 
cific laws of expression in this department indi- 
cate more distinctly the line of his discoveries : 

“The rising inflection is used in pathos and in most of the 
deeper emotions. The falling inflection denotes that which 
is positively dignified or worthy. The circumflex has two 
forms—that of accusation (~) expresses condemnation, con- 
tempt, triviality. The circumflex of dignity (~) expresses 
what is solemn, supreme. The two forms are iJustrated in 
1 Kings xviii: 21: ‘If the Lord be God then follow him, but if 
Baal) then follow him.’ The rising inflection is the weaker, 
hence it is use to express pathos, tenderness, etc.” 

He coins the two terms, psychological negative 
and psychological positive. The indirect part of a 
statement—the protasis—is the psychological neg- 
ative and, as the weaker element, takes the rising 
inflection. The direct part, or the apodosis, is 
the psychological positive, and takes the falling 
inflection. 

The Laws of Questions are thus given: 

“1. When one knows the things which one asks, or asserts 
anything in interrogation, the question takes the falling in- 
flection.” 

“2. The subjunctive conveying the idea of certainty must 
have the falling inflection.” ’ 

“3. The imperative, implying uncertainty, contingency 
or impossibility, takes the rising inflection.” 

‘Series, When there are two words in a serfes, the first has 
the rising, and the second the falling inflection. Of three 
words in a series, the first two take the upward and the last 
the downward slide. When two words are opposed to two 
others, the first two take the upward and the last two the 
downward inflection.” 

He enunciates the following points in respect to 
the passions : ‘‘Some of the passions take a high 
pitch and quick time, others low pitch and slow 
time. Fear and anger are expressed in two ways. 
Joy is quick in time, and has the rising tnflection. 
Hope has similar tones, but slower. Grief has the 
rising inflection, and when deep, is uttered in 
broken and tremulous tones. Guttural vibrations 
express aversion, spleen and kindred feelings.. : 

Delsarte’s contributions to the science of gesture 





were very valuable. 
principles : 

“Gesture is the emphasis of action. Too much gesture, 
like too much emphasis, destroys the whole effect of gesture. 
It should always slightly precede the emphatic idea. A late 
gesture is in the nature of an anti-climax. The law: slow- 
ness of time, dignifies ; quickness of time degrades the senti- 
ment.” 

“They are of two kinds, expressive either of force or 


” 


We indicate some of his 


“Gestures of force are muscular and angular, while those 
of grace are executed with relaxed muscles, and always de- 
scribe the arc of a circle. The are must be in proportion 
to the dignity of the subject.” 

“The hand, with palm upward, means all that is agreeable 
and acceptable. It expresses also affirmation.” 

“The hand, with palm downward, signifies whatever is dis- 
agreeable, and is the gesture for denial and rejection.”’ 

“ The right hand is supreme in honor and is the side of God 
and of truth. The left hand is the side of rejection and 
falsehood.” 

“We bend the body toward what we love. We express 
aversion by leaning the body backward and pushing off. We 
stand back for affirmation.” 

‘Low pitches of gesture express weakness. High pitches 
indicate strength. The former are appropriate for ideas of 
humility. The latter for those of exaltation. A great circle 
with the right hand suggests the idea of the infinite, and by 
frequent repetition may be used to localize a grand object, 
like the cross, in the imagination of the audience.” 


Three or four years ago an effort was made to 
establish a Delsarte Academy of Lyric and Dra- 
matic Art in this country, but the death of the 
great teacher, which occurred July 20, 1871, pre- 
vented the execution of the project. It cannot 
be long, however, before suitable facilities will be 
afforded for becoming acquainted with the details 
of his system. Notwithstanding some extrava- 
gances to which his teachings may lead, if not 
duly balanced, it is confidently believed that they 
are to work a radical change in the methods of 
instruction in this branch of art. 








THE FAMINE IN ASIA MINOR. 
By Henry O. Dwient. 


T has been with feelings of interest and admi- 

ration that those acquainted with the facts 
have followed the action of the English Govern- 
ment in relation to the famine which occurred in 
Bengal during the year now past. No sooner was 
the first outcry of danger raised than measures 
were taken, so complete in every detail of intelli- 
gent forethought, that when the danger was past 
the people saved from death were inclined to 
stoutly deny the fact of the famine. 

In contrast to this well-doing of the British 
Government, so marked as to serve as an apt 
illustration of ‘‘how not to do it,” has been the 
course of the Turkish Government towards its 
famine-stricken subjects in Asia Minor, during 
the same time. The limited extent of the region 
affected was a most favorable circumstance, for 
the lack of transportation would have been an 
insurmountable difficulty had the district to be 
relieved been as large as that in Bengal, for in- 
stance. But in spite of the favorable circum- 
stanees, the famine in Asia Minor has not been 
prevented, and has hardiy been even checked as 
yet in its devastation. 

As early as June, 1873, it was announced to the 
Turkish Government that from one to two mill- 
ions of its people were about to be visited with 
great distress on account of the failure of the 
crops. Perhaps there was no official announce- 
ment of this to the Porte, for subsequent events 
lead one to doubt the existence of such things as 
official reports to headquarters on the needs of 
the people. But, however this may be, the press 
pointed out the danger. The Government, al- 
though warned and urged to take artificial means 
of supplying the market with grain, utterly failed 
to do this, and by criminal carelessness permiited 
the great dealers in wheat to reduce artificially 
the small stock on hand until they could readily 
control the market with reference to a large profit 
from the ‘‘ corner” thus produced. 

If it is only remembered that in Turkey the 
transportation of wheat is painfully accomplished 
by the horse load, it will be seen that a deficiency 
may be suddenly ereated any time by over expor- 
tation. But a wheat “corner” in Turkey draws 
blood. By the autumn of 1873 there began to be 
bread riots, not because the price of bread was 
abnormally high, but because the most unthink- 
ing of the people had discovered that the exporta- 
tion of wheat was unnatural, and was evidently 
the work of unprincipled speculators. When the 
price of grain is higher than it is at the seaboard, 
the departure of long caravans loaded with grain 
for that sea-coast, ten days distant, means more 
than legitimate trade. But the Government, as 
all good governments should, promptly put down 
such lawless disturbances, and the drain of wheat 
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went peacefully on. In fact it has been charged 
by those upon the ground that Government offi- 
cials had an interest in the ‘‘corner.” Stranger 
things have happened within the memory of man, 
and at all events there must have been a certain 
willingness on the part of certain officials that the 
people should undergo a little squeezing. Next 
year’s good crop would enable them to recover 
with comparative ease. : 
| But, after the wheat dealers’ preparations were 
complete, they must have winced a little on seeing 
that there wasto be no good crop next year to 
save the people. Drought set in, and hardly one- 
tenth the usual land was sown. Meantime, the 
price of bread doubled and trebled, and the last 
fugitives of November told of bread at eight times 
its usual price. And then the terrible winter shut 
down upon the whole region. 

In a country traversed by railroads, such a 
winter would have passed merely as a puzzle to 
the memory of the ‘ oldest inhabitant.” But here 
the snow blocked the miserable roads so com- 
pletely that even the mails failed to get through. 
and once in three or four weeks, when a courier 
did reach Constantinople, he would bring with 
him a wail from every city behind that impen- 
etrable curtain of snow, calling for help for the 
perishing. Only when the tardy thaws of spring 
came was the whole story told. In the villages, in 
the farms, by the wayside were the dead. The 
people, shut in by the snow, had eaten up what 
scanty store of food there was, had watched the 
slow starvation of their imprisoned sheep and 
cattle, and then they first realized that next it was 
their own turn to starve. With the day of first 
possible traveling the wretched creatures—men, 
women and children—fied from their villages in 
every direction. Any where, any where to get 
away from the places where they had been cooped 
up for weeks face to face with hideous death. 
And along every road, from every family, some 
fell as they went, and died where they fell. Even 
in the market-places of great cities, and in sight 
of the ovens which were their goal, hundreds 
died. And the well-kept governors of the towns, 
in speaking of this condition of affairs afterwards, 
often had all the expression of injured innocence 
as they explained how shocked they were at the 
heartlessness of these fugitives. ‘‘Why, after 
these dead bodies had lain in the streets four or 
five days it was absolutely left to us to bury 
them!” 

English merchants and American missionaries 
did what little was in their power to relieve the 
sufferers, feeding all whom they could. They 
appealed also to Christian people everywhere for 
help, and their published letters were so full of 
sickening accounts of need that at last, after 
150,000* people had died, the Turkish Government 
began to move to relieve the distress. A great 
commission was established to administer the re- 
lief, and contributions were glowingly announced 
as received from the provinces quite generally. 
As the only hope of checking the injury caused 
by famine lay in governmental interference ona 
large scale, a general feeling of relief was ex- 
perienced at this action of government, especially 
as reports of grain shipped and of contributions 
received gradually supplanted in the papers re- 
ports of misery and want. And, finally, the 
announcement was made that the famine was 
ended, so that one might breathe freely again. 

Just at this time government officials, with 
more zeal than discretion, undertook to collect by 
force an offering of the charitable people of one 
of the suffering districts in aid of the equally 
starving people of another county. This affair 
produced a disagreeable impression, that perhaps 
the rest of the 200,000 pounds reported by Govern- 
ment as ‘‘contributed” by various cities of the 
empire had been contributed in a peculiar sense. 
Then it began to leak out that the officials in 
charge of the first shipments of grain made by the 
relief commission had impressed muleteers and 
canal drivers on all sides to carry it into the in- 
terior without pay, and that, accordingly, later 
shipments were paying storage at the sea coast, or 
rotting on the beach. And at last the miserable 
truth became evident that the Government relief 
commission had failed of its work entirely. What 
ever became of the great relief fund will not be 
made known in official statements. It vanished, 
and left no sign. The governor of alarge province 
blushed no blush as he told an American traveler, 
already heartsick with twenty days among the 
starving, that of the money relief sent seventy-five 
per cent. remained in the pockets of those en- 


*These figures were given by the Levant Herald in June of 
this year. 





trusted with its distribution. Nor had this officer 
the power or the inclination to remove from office 
the harpies in whose clutch the people were. 

But sometimes a pretence of aid did take place. 
In one place the villagers were informed of a 
maunificent Government donation of about a peck 
of barley per head—to be had by going ninety 
miles to fetch it! Sometimes a measure or two of 
grain was put into the Dands of each one of sev- 
eral hundred refugees who were seeking refuge in 
the streets of some city, and then the mass were 
driven out into the fields at the point of the 
bayonet, and told never to dare come back again. 
Commonly the grain offered was offered as an 
advance against good security, and when appli- 
cants were unable to produce security the wheat 
was quietly handed over to the regular dealers, 
whose granaries already contained all the reserve 
wheat in the district. 

Time would fail to tell of all the sufferings of the 
refugees who had torn down their own houses bit 
by bit for fuel, or to sell for bread, whose farms 
were waste, whose cattle were dead, while they 
themselves were treated almost as public enemies 
by the people to whom they looked for aid. At 
the Cilician gates, in the Taurus mountains, a spe- 
cial guard of Imperial troops drove the fleeing 
population back upon their deserts. And in large 
towns round about guards were placed over the 
ovens to prevent the refugees who had money from 
buying bread, lest the townspeople should be stint- 
ed. Every day of this long summer men, women— 
ay, little wailing children, have died in the streets 
of these great cities—died as dogs die. The apathy 
of the Mahometan population toward these people 
has only been more marvelous than the apathy of 
the Government towards them. It is as if they all 
had the principles of the wealthy old villain who 
said, when invited to help the dying out of his 
abundance, ‘‘ Let me not be found fighting against 
God. If He has willed these people to be saved, 
they will be saved; but if He has willed that they 
should die of hunger, money will be wasted which 
is expended on them !” 

While all this was going on, the public were 
assured that all was wellin Asia Minor, and the 
papers which published letters from American 
missionaries, and others narrating these facts, in- 
curred the displeasure of the Sublime Porte. The 
story told in private letters brought aid from Eng- 
land and America; and after that was all used up, 
the Government at last decided to send out a com- 
mission to see if it was all true. 

And after hundreds of villages had been depop- 
ulated and great districts had become desert, 
official notice was taken of the fact that famine 
still existed in Asia Minor. Moreover, Government 
announced that in its fatherly tenderness for its 
subjects, it had decided to remit the taxes due 
from the sufferers, and still further that a free gift 
of oxen would be made at once to all farmers 
whose cattle had perished. Again it seemed that 
the Governmeut had roused to the importance of 
the crisis, and that Asia Minor’s fairest plains would 
again bring forth. 

But pretty soon one of those meddlesome Ameri- 
cans, who had already caused so much trouble to 
the authorities by stating what was to be seen, 
began again to look around in out-of-the-way 
places. His accounts of the situation varied widely 
from the Governmental reports. Whatever of 
ostentatious relief was given was rendered at large 
cities where foreign merchants and consular agents 
could report it, nothing whatever was being done 
at points more difficult of access and more secure 
from observation. Instead of cattle being given 
to the people that the winter wheat might be sown, 
tax-gatherers were forcing the people to sell what 
cattle were left to them in payment of taxes. 
Taxes, instead of being remitted, were being col- 
lected with redoubled vigor. People who had a 
little pile of grain from the pitiful harvest of this 
year deliberated whether to eat it and risk starva- 
tion next year, or to plant it and risk present 
death. But such calculations were rendered un- 
necessary, and the question settled in favor of 
starvation in any case by the appearance of the 
tax-gatherer, who seized twelve and a half per 
cent. of the little crop this year, instead of the 
usual tithe. In a city where people were and are 
still dying every day from starvation, it was found 
that the Government was collecting taxes of the 
wretches, and sending the money thus obtained to 
the saltpetre works of Conia. 

The publication of these details shamed the 
Government ; and after all possible taxes had been 
collected; the order to collect no more was actually 
sent out. Cattle, too, were really collected and 
sent into Asia Minor in great numbers—after the 


winter snows had made use of them impossible ; 
and then it became known that these cattle ha@ 
been seized by force from the Bulgarian peasants 
luckless enough to live near the line of the Rou- 
meli railway, making another involuntary contri- 
bution ‘for the famine.” 

The snow is on the ground. Thousands of poor 
creatures are in the streets helpless and well nigh 
hopeless. So utterly corrupt and so imbecile have 
the Government officials shown themselves in this 
affair, and so incapable of doing anything has the 
Government itself proved, that a Central Relief 
Commission has been organized, with Hon. G. H. 
Boker, the U. 8. Minister, and Sir Philip Francis, 
the British Consul General, at its head, to step in 
and do what the Turkish Government ought to do. 
Christian men cannot sit still and see thousands of 
miserable creatures starve this winter, and yet 
the lives of those who are left still alive depend 
apparently upon the success of this new commis- 
sion in interesting England and America in their 
need. We have often wondered at the sudden 
depopulation of the ancient Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. The clue is now given. Whole popula- 
tions have perished there before as the present 
population is to perish if the famine is left to eat 
itself out. 


THE ROYAL PUBLIC LIBRARY OF 
WURTEMBERG. 


By Rey. J. LEONARD CORNING. 





HAVE given your readers, in previous papers, 

some account of the riches of the king’s pri- 
vate library in the capital of Wurtemberg, and 
now I propose to tell them of another which 
stands related to that as a prairie does to an aver- 
age pasture. For more than a year past both the 
pasture and the prairie have been free grazing 
grounds to me, and for the privileges thus af- 
forded I shall never cease to be thankful to Prov- 
idence and the king. At home we should think 
any town or city singularly blessed which pos- 
sessed a library affording a volume for every in- 
habitant, and this is just about the relation of the 
king’s private library to the population of his 
capital. But his nearly one hundred thousand 
costly volumes are not designed for the people, 
but for the court and a few blessed outsiders who 
enjoy an exceptional hospitality. The popular 
needs are not, however, ignored, and there is not 
a kingdom in Europe where the fountains of 
knowledge are fuller and more accessible to all 
than they are here. 

Great libraries grow like oak forests and cannot 
be hurried to ripeness, and so it’ comes to pass 
that most of these reservoirs of the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages are found in old civilizations. 
The public library of the capital of Wurtemberg 
now numbers about half a million volumes and it 
was founded a little over a century ago by Duke 
Karl, who was one of the most distinguished pa- 
trons of culture of his age. This generous prince 
laid the germ of to-day’s great harvest field with 
a donation of six thousand volumes, and through- 
out his entire reign made the institution the ob- 
ject of his constant solicitude. It is to him that 
the library owes in largest measure its magnificent 
collection of nearly nine thousand Bibles in eighty 
languages, which has a world-wide fame. Six 
thousand volumes of this unique Biblical museum 
were purchased at one time by this prince from 
Pastor Lorck in Copenhagen for the small sum of 
seventeen thousand florins. Two years later the 
same generous patron made another large pur- 
- chase of Bibles in Nuremburg, and these two con- 
tributions alone brought this department up 
nearly to its present standard. When we remem- 
ber the prices which such wealthy collectors as 
Mr. James Lennox and others have paid for single 
rare volumes of the sacred Scriptures, it seems 
fabulous that a Biblical museum hardly’surpassed 
in the world has been procured at an expense of 
little over ten thousand dollars. But in exploring 
the archives of the great fountains of culture in 
Europe, both in literature and art, I find that 
treasures which to-day are valued at enormous 
prices and would bring them if put upon the mar- 
ket, found their present destination by being bid 
off like the stock ef a huckster’s stall. 

Next to the department of Bibles in this great 
library is that of incunabula, or books printed 
before the year 1500. Of these there are twenty- 
four hundred specimens constituting together one 
of the finest collections extant. Among these I 
find an edition of the “offices” of Cicero bearing 
the date of 1466, another of the ‘‘ De oratore” two 
years later, the first editions of Tacitus and Pliny, 
one of the earliest prints of Dante and Petrarch, 
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besides other curiosities of a like character which 
are the great quest of literary antiquarians. 

But the princely founder of the library and the 

long line of princely patrons who have succeeded 
him did not design this great treasure house 
chiefly as a curiosity shop. It has long been pre- 
eminently a spring head for the diffusion of popu- 
lar knowledge. For the realization of this benefi- 
cent intent a public statute was long since enacted 
which obliges every publisher in the kingdom to 
contribute a copy of every newly issued work to 
its stores. Wurtemberg is second to hardly any 
member of the great German Empire in literary 
productiveness, and this law, which also prevails 
in Baden and is likely to become universal, is a 
source of large annual accumulations for the pub- 
lic benefit. Unlike many of the great libraries of 
Europe, those of London and Paris for example, 
this is circulating, and any man or woman in the 
kingdom, with proper guarantees of responsibil- 
ity, can freely draw books, take them home, and 
peruse them at leisure. The beneficent mission of 
any public library is multiplied at least ten-fold by 
this allowance. Probably there is hardly a day 
on which some pilgrims from districts remote 
from the capital do not come in on the railroad 
and take away with them a month’s supply of 
reading as freely given as theair of heaven. This 
is a most merciful provision, for here, as every- 
where, scholars commonly belong to the pauper 
class, and one sees many a walking encyclopadia 
who is down at the heel and out at the elbows. 
As a consequence of the slender purses of scholars 
and this corresponding governmental generosity, 
there are very few private libraries of large size in 
the entire kingdom. What need had such a her- 
etic as Strauss of loaded shelves of literature 
when, within half an hour by rail from his door, 
there was waiting for him an ocean of history, 
theology and scholasticism ? Why should Litbke 
tax his too meager salary for books when every 
costly work of art-history which all the civiliza- 
tions of all ages and latitudes have produced is 
here to be had but for the asking within five min- 
utes walk from his study-table ? 
, The annual pecuniary revenue of the library is 
only about twelve thousand florins, and this sum 
must serve not only for the purchase of books, 
but likewise for incidental expenses. But besides 
this and the other source of accumulation which I 
have named, the whole philanthropy of the king- 
dom, from royalty down to the humblest peasant, 
is tributary to it. Since the foundation of the 
institution more than a century ago, the courts of 
Europe, through the influence of successive royal 
dynasties, have contributed to its resources. The 
Empress Catherine II. of Russia, who died the 
latter part of the last century, was a most liberal 
patron, and ever since the time of Duke Karl, the 
prinees and nobles of the kingdom have continu- 
ally added to its riches. Such illustrious exam- 
ples have created a public sentiment which ostra- 
cises personal avarice from the realm of literature ; 
so that if any wealthy baron of the land, by 
inheritance or fortunate purchase, becomes the 
possessor of a rare and precious volume, his con- 
science is apt to keep him awake nights till he 
hands it over to the public through this common 
depository. 

If the conserved wisdom of the ages can be des- 
ecrated by having a market value put upon it, I 
should estimate the money value of this library at 
several millions; and would not one think that 
every possible device of stone and iron should be 
employed to protect its treasures from the de- 
vouring element? But alas! some morning paper 
one of these days may announce that a store- 
house of literary wealth which could not be dupli- 
cated on the face of the earth, on some windy 
night, nobody knows how, became a heap of cin- 
ders. May Providence avert. so dire a calamity ! 
Meanwhile, as the great barrack-like building, in 
which these half a million volumes are contained, 
is as combustible as a pile of shavings, every pos- 
sible precaution is used ; and not a match is per- 
mitted to be lighted to melt a stick of sealing-wax 
within two hours previous to the setting of the 
sun, and to carry a lamp through the alcoves to 
hunt up a stray volume even at the king’s com- 
mand would be an offense punishable by a heavy 
fine and mayhap with imprisonment. 

Measures are now, however, on foot to replace 
the present building with one which, both in 
architectural form and security, shall be worthy 
of the precious wealth intrusted to its keeping. 

I should add, with unfeigned gratitude to Herr 
Heid and all the gentlemen associated with him 
in the direction of this noble institution, that its 
hospitality is cosmopolitan and generous in the 


i 





largest sense. As a foreigner come hither in quest 
of culture, I shall have reason during the residue 
of life to remember the free welcome which I have 
had in this revered sanctuary of learning through 
long months of study during which the soul would 
otherwise have famished for lack of the bread it 
craved. In common with multitudes of his coun- 
trymen whom the munificence of Duke Karl has 
blessed, I would thankfully bear my humble trib- 
ute to his memory, and say my little word to 
keep his naine green in the hearts of posterity. 
STUTTGART, Wurtemberg, December, 1874. 














HIS BIRTHDAY. 
(CHARLES SUMNER. BoRN JANUARY 6.) 
By CapourneE A. Mason. 


ITH reverent lips, held mute so long 
Lest their rude haste should do him wrong 
Whose praise has been on every tongue, 
Whom grief has wept, whom bards have sung, 
One comes unheralded to pay 
Her debt of sorrow, and to lay 
This tribute on his grave to-day. 


The friend of truth, of right, of man, 

His human sympathy o’erran - 

The common limit, to embracé 

Within its bounds the human race. 
He felt God's kinship coursing through 
His own pure veins, and straightway knew 
All men his kin, of every hue, 


He knew no schism, sect, or clan, 
His love to God was love to man; 
His creed—purged clean of human lies— 
This: “* Mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
Ah, bigot! ask no more if he 
Were sound in faith; go thou and be 
As sound in thy humanity! 


His faults—O great soul, far above 

Pretense—his very faults but prove 

The heights of nobleness he won, 

As shadows prove the perfect sun ! 
He knew his own worth? Ay, and so 
He he.d it fast; nor friend nor foe 
Dared bribe him to its everthrow. 


O prophet-soul! O good! O wise! 
Seer, Sage and Martyr! but he lies 
Beneath the snow ; and we who live 
To mourn him, have we naught to give 
But tears? O fools and blind, so slow 
To understand! do we not know 
Our hands should reap where his did sow? 








MARKET-BASKET RELIGION. 


By A SERMONIZER. 


HOUGH for the present without either pulpit 
or parish, I nevertheless feel occasionally— 
by force of habit perhaps—a strong impulse and 
desire to sermonize alittle. It is not very impor- 
tant whether or not I am a regularly ordained 
minister in good standing in an Orthodox church, 
or that I should take a text from the Bible and 
treat it after the traditional and approved meth- 
ods of division and subdivision ; for it is a pecu- 
liarity of the market-basket religion that many of 
its ministers have never been ordained and never 
enter a pulpit, but take their texts from the com- 
mon events of life, and preach without gown or 
surplice from any rostrum they can find. 

My dear hearers, let me at this point ask your 
indulgence for a little digression of a personal 
character. I have just read this introduction to 
my sermon to Mrs. 8., who objects that it will 
make you think that I am not a preacher at all, 
or that I have done something awful and thus 
lost my credentials. I therefore rise to explain 
that I have never yet been immortalized by being 
charged with heresy or any other scandalous 
thing. Allow me to say further and finally upon 
this point, that the ordaining hands of the elders 
were once duly laid upon my devoted head, ‘‘ with- 
out wrath or doubting,” I suppose, though I am 
not sure about the latter. 

But toreturn. The religion Iam about to recom- 
mend, though its name is homely and new, is not 
of an inferior quality, nor is it anything new 
under the sun. It isthe genuine article, and is as 
old as the Gospel; though it must be confessed 
that it is not as common as it ought to be. 

You will find the words of my text in the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Mrs. Stowe’s story current in the 
Christian Union. It reads as follows: ‘‘A holy 
father, in along black gown, with a cord around 
his waist, and with a skull and hour-glass in his 
cell, is somehow thought to be nearer to heaven 
than a family man with a market-basket on his 
arm; but we question whether the angels them- 
selves think so. There may be as holy and un- 
selfish a spirit in the way a market-basket is filled 
as in a week of fasting; and the oil of gladness 
may make the heavenward wheels run wore 
smoothly than the spirit of heaviness.” 


~ 


The subject for your consideration which I 
have derived from this text, and which has al- 
ready been announced in your hearing, is market- 
basket religion. My treatment will be topical by 
analysis; and since it is easier to divide the sub- 
ject than the text, I will proceed to show, firatly, 
that market-basket religion is family religion. 

It is the peculiarity of this religion that it re- 
gards the family as superior in importance to any 
other interest or obligation, whether monetary, 
political, or ecclesiastical. It holds everything 
else to be subordinate to the welfare of the family. 
It prizes the health, happiness, and love of the 
wife and children more than wealth, more than 
church extension or preferments. There is a kind 
of religion current which reverses this rule, and 
makes a merit of sacrificing the tender ties, the 
comfort and well-being of the family, to the de- 
mands of business or the advancement of the 
church, especially the latter. There are many ec- 
clesiastics who so completely absorb themselvea 
with church work that they hardly become ac- 
quainted with their children, and have but Jittle 
fellowship with their wives. They thin: ‘nothing 
is 8Q importent as the church. They have theo- 

retically laid down their own lives for the church, 
and proceed to practically immolate their wives 
and children on the same altar and verily think 
they are doing God’s service. So when, as the re- 
sult of their neglect, a child goes to the bad, they 
think it an unaccountable and mysterious provi- 
dence ; or when the overburdened, uncherished 
wife dies prematurely, they piously comfort them- 
selves with the thought that she died in the holi- 
est of causes, the church ; whereas she has only 
fallen a victim to that mistaken zeal which thinks 
the church must be cared for if every other inter- 
est be neglected. ! 

In this point of view there is real humanity in 
the Catholic custom of enforcing celibacy on the 
priesthood. If ministers, instead of walking with 
their heads in the clouds and thinking themselves 
nearer heaven for so doing, would remember that 
they are husbands and fathers, and remember the 
paramount obligations imposed in these relations, 
they would not so frequently have the misfortune 
of seeing their wives do the real dying ‘“‘for the 
cause.” 

The religion of the man who devotes himself 
more to church propagandism than to his family, 
who is more interested in the elaboration of the 
19thly of a sermon, or in establishing beyond the 
possibility of doubt the infallibility of a pet dogma 
is, to say the least, more theoretical than practi- 
cal. Finally upon this point, there is no interest 
under heaven so important, or so vital to the well- 
being of humanity, as the family. And no duty 
incumbent on the husband and father transcends 
his duty to his family. 

Secondly, market-basket religion is one of prac- 
tical benevolence. Like true charity it begins at 
home, but does not always end there. Nor does 
it content itself with simply praying for and pity- 
ing the needy, but is willing to do something for 
their relief. For you observe that a market- 
basket is supposed to contain something more 
substantial than pity and prayers. These are very 
good in their place, but will not feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. It is astonishing with what 
small investments in practical benevolence some 
people manage to maintain very large pretensions 
to piety and sympathy for the poor. Their zeal 
seems to be inversely proportional to the size of 
their market-baskets, reminding one of the old 
colored woman who always sang, ‘‘ Fly abroad, 
mighty Gospel” with her eyes shut when the mis- 
sionary box was passed. 

My text says, ‘‘ There may be as holy and un- 
selfish a spirit in the way a market-basket is filled 
as in a week of fasting,” but I think the quality of 
a man’s piety may be better determined by ob- 
serving how large his basket is, and how and 
where it is emptied. An apostle of this old relig- 
ion with a new name was accustomed to say, ‘‘My 
Bible reads, ‘pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, to visit the widow and 
the fatherless with a market-basket on my arm, 
and keep myself unspotted from the world.’” Ac- 
cordingly whenever he went to pray with and 
comfort certain families in his parish he always 
carried them a basket well filled with ‘‘the meat 
that perisheth” by way of introduction to his 
spiritual ministrations. It is currently reported 
in that parish that the good minister had “ great 
liberty in prayer” on these occasions, 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best ok 
All things both great and small, ~ 
For the dear God who loveth us ; aff 





Hath made and loveth all.” 
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— Recture-Room Talk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REVIVALS. 
Frmay EVENING, Jan. 8, 1875. 


HIS has been, as you are aware, most of you, 

a week set apart by the general consent of Chris- 
tian churches for praycr for the conversion of the 
world. The term is very vague, yet as different topics 
have been assigned to different days, in order that 
there might be a union of petition throughout the 
world, and although the meeting held here this morn- 
ing probably discussed the topic for to-day, which will 
also be the topic for to-morrow, I thought that it 
would be a wise as well as an acceptable thing to you, 
to continue the theme of the morning through this 
evening’s prayer-meeting; and you will remember in 
your supplications that the subject for prayer to-day 
is, The Revival of Religion inthe Churches of our Land, 
and of ali Lands. 

The two extremes of opinion in respect to revi- 
vals are alike incorrect and mischievous. There are 
those, on the one side, who suppose that revivals of 
religion are mere paroxysms of artificial enthusiasm. 
By artificial is meant that they are “got up” by a 
definite application of known and visible influences; 
that therefore they are not in any proper sense divine; 
that being mere enthusiasms they have no basis in 
philosophy; that they do not stand on sound thought 
and knowledge; that they run to mere emotion, effer- 
vescent and fruitless; that the community is driven 
up, as the sea is by a strong wind, into waves; that it 
subsides again; that the apparent benefit passes away; 
and that then things are as they were before. This is 
one extreme, and it is @ mistaken extreme. 

The other extreme is where men look upon revivals 
of religion as almost the only proper method or instru- 
mentality by which to spread the Gospel. And large- 
ly men think of revivals of religion after the pattern 
of some one in which they have themselves been 
engaged—in which they have themselves becn power- 
fully wrought upon. They think not only-that this 
is almost the only really useful method for churches to 
employ, but that in employing it they should fall into 
the same type, having the same results, which they re- 
member. 

Now, let me say in the beginning. that I regard re- 
vivals as just as much provided for in nature, as just 
as much springing from the fundamental organization 
of human nature and society, as any other product of 
civilization. Because they flow from the application 
of known causes acting upon principles of natural 
law, it takes nothing whatever from their sacredness 
or from their divinity. If I preach the law of God to 
men’s understanding, and they take in the truth that 
I preach according to the law of their intellect, is it 
any less divine truth because it is taken in by the 
operation of natural laws? Does that circumstance 
divest it of any excellence whatever? If I preach to 
the consciences of men, and they apprehend the truth 
that I preach according to the law of their con- 
sciences, is that truth any less divine because it is ap- 
prebended by natural methods? If I preach the love 
of Christ Jesus, or the fellowship that exists between 
man and man, and it is received by the understanding 
or appreciated by the affection, according to the laws 
of the mind that God has given to men, is the truth 
preached any less sacred and divine because it acts 
through natural causes? In order that things may be 
divine, is it necessary that they sha}l be thrown down 
out of heaven, as it were, on to men, outside of organi- 
zation, and outside of the activity of their own nature? 
That is the view that has prevailed in ignorant times, 
but it isa view which can never prevail in any intelli- 
gent time. Because those states which we call “re- 
vivals’”’ are producible by the operation of natural 
causes, and because we know how to put in operation 
those causes, are they less revivals of God’s work? and 
are they less the fruit of the Spirit? Not at all. 

Therefore, when men say to me, “‘ Your revivals are 
got up,’’ Isay, ‘*Soarecrops.” ‘ Revivals are got up.” 
“So is civilization got up.” ‘ Revivals are got up.” 
*“So are good manners. So is arithmetic.” ‘ Revivals 
are got up.” “So is business, So is everything else.” 
Of course they are got up. There is nothing worth 
having in life that is not procured in that way. Do 
you scorn a product because you can say, ‘‘ Here is the 
machinery by which it was produced”? Do you dis- 
dain a man’s intelligence because you can say, “ He 
went to the primary school, to the high-school, to the 
academy, to the college, and to the law-school, and it 
was produced by this machinery”? Is there any harm 
in using proper causes to produce certain results? 

Now, there are three elements in what may be called 
a “ revival of religion,” two of which are tangible and 
one of which is not. The first is an intensity of moral 
and social feeling. It is moral and social feeling at a 
high degree of heat or fervor. The second is emotion 
and moral sentiment at a high degree of fervor among 
a great many consenting minds. It is the action of a 
community. It is their concurrent feeling in respect 
to high moral and religious truths. Those are the two 
terms that we can understand. The other is, that 
when the minds of men are exercised in this way; 
when churches, or communities, or either, are brought 
together by an intense fervor which is common to 








many of them, on themes that relate to the highest 
moral truths, their minds lie open to divine influences 
in ways which are not usual at other times. In other 
words, it would seem as though there was an entrance 
into the minds of men possible to the Divine Spirit. 

You say that the sun, in any given field, shines just 
the same through a summer, or through a series of 
summers; but if you let the grass grow, and let the 
turf-bound soil lie untouched, there is only so much of 
the sunlight available and useful; but if you plow, if 
you dig, if you turn into ridges the earth, and expose 
it to the light, there is no increment in it, there is no 
change in its quality, but you have produced a condi- 
tion of the soil in which it appropriates five times as 
much of the sun’s light as it did before. 

Now, there are conditions in which the human mind, 
with the Divine Spirit shining down upon it, is imper- 
vious to it; and there are conditions in which the 
human mind, with the Divine shining down upon it, 
is operative, and works with reduplicated force; and 
when you bring men and women together in churches, 
into the same general sphere of truth, and bring them 
to consent in themselves to that truth, and bring them 
to a common fervor, then there is a power sent down 
from on bigh and given to the truth such as we do not 
see at other times; and this I understand to be, in the 
broadest terms, the philosophy or theory of revivals 
of religion. 

Now, as long as there are operations of human na- 
ture, of human intelligence, of human emotion, of 
human consent or common feeling, they will be of 
every degree of excellence. They will be of the lowest 
form where love and enthusiasm are of that type; and 
they will rise just as men’s intelligence and fineness 
and depth of religious feeling rise. The lowest form 
of revivals of religion will be paroxysmal. The ignor- 
ance of men in respect to all the themes which are 
presented; the strangeness of the sensation which 
comes from being roused into any religious feeling at 
any rate—these things, together with other causes 
which I need not mention, tend, where the people are 
rude, and where revivals are infrequent, to give them 
paroxysmal forms. That is, coming at intervals, they 
come as it were with a rush. Such revivals have al- 
ways been invested more or less with excesses. At 
times there have been the phenomena of “ falling,” at 
other times of “jerks,” and at other times of * visions.” 
I know not how many there may have been of what 
wight be called aberrant phenomena, which may be 
cleansed away by experience and growth. Revivals 
in which the sensuous element is predominant are the 
lowest; they are coarse; they are in many respects 
not to be desired; and yet, where they generally take 
place, they are better than lethargy, than death in 
spiritual things, than unbelief—immeasurably better. 

As communities are more and more imbued with 
moral truth; as thereis more religion in the house- 
hold, and as there is religion in a greater number of 
individual lives; as churches live on a higher plane of 
preaching and experience, all the violent throes and 
agonizing forms of revival tend to cease; they tend to 
become quieter, deeper and more efficacious, with 
fewer rebounds and reactions, and with more perma- 
nent fruits, more manageable, and every way more 
decorous. The lowest form belongs to the most 
ignorant and uncultivated natures; but as you repeat 
revivals in any church, and the people come together 
from time to time, for a common purpose, an improve- 
ment in feeling will show itself in an improvement in 
the type of religion or excitement, till you come to a 
state in which that church exists in what may be 
called a continuous revival—an average state so high 
that all you occasionally gain by revivals can be con- 
tinually gained by common feeling and common in- 
fluence. 

Many persons say, “That is just the style that I 
want.”’ Yes, that is the style that we want, unques- 
tionably; but the mistake is in saying that we cannot 
have anything till we can get that. 

My reasoning is this: I see a very perfect*overcoat, 
warm, fine-fitting, lined, all plushed; and I say, 
“That is the kind of overcoat for a gentleman.” 
But I can not get it; I haven’t the money. Thereisa 
coarse roundabout, that I do not like as well; it is not 
half as good; but I would take it rather than go 
without any. Then there is a pea-jacket that is not 
half as fineas the second one—a great lubberly thing, 
that, on a man, looks like a cloth box about him. I 
would rather have that than shiver without any. 
Then there is a great big army blanket, which is 
homelier than any of them. I would take that army 
blanket rather than not have anything. 

Now, the lower forms of revival are coarser than the 
higher forms ; there is more dross in them; but they 
are better than nothing, and are acceptable on the 
way up to the higher forms. Every successive ad- 
dition is comparatively filled with faults and mistakes. 
You are not to look for perfection anywhere in this 
world. Aslong as the two factors are a perfect God 
and an imperfect man, no result can be perfect. 
Human imperfection will mar and adulterate any 
Divine work. 

So much for the general view of revivals of reli- 
gion. Now, why not seek them by quieter methods ? 
Why not attempt to procure the conversion of the 
world by education, by culture, by the introduction 
of the mechanical arts, by teaching men how to take 
care of their bodies? We should do all these things, 
The church is not God’s only instrument, by any man- 
ner of means. He is working by the sum total of all 





the influences which are making men better on the 
globe. He employs the plane, the anvil, civil govern- 
ments, commerce, manufactories, all kinds of industry ; 
he uses the school-house and every other agency by 
which knowledge is distributed; he brings into requi- 
sition newspapers, books; there are no elements of 
force which he does not avail himself of. The church 
stands among these, eminent over them, lifting itself 
above them, and doing the higher work; but it is only 
one of God’s messengers for the conversion of society 
and mankind. 

Now, why do we seek to introduce the work of re- 
vivals over all these other educational influences? 
Because there are a great many things which you can 
do with men when they are under the impulse of those 
magnetic and electric spiritual states which are gene- 
rated by a common tide or swell of feeling. There 
are a great many things that can be easily done then, 
which at some other times it is difficult to do, and 
which at still other times cannot be doneatall. There 
are a@ great many men that will go with the current 
who will not goin any other way. There are a great 
many men who will march with others, but who will 
not march alone. There are a great many men who 
can be arrested and spiritualized by the thought of the 
truth if hundreds about them are thinking of the same 
truth in the same way, but who cannot be made to stop 
and think about it unaccompanied by others. They 
are so dependent upon social influences, that if any 
man is to take them along easily, it must be when the 
community has been brought into the same state of 
mind which he would bring them into. 

No man would undertake to carry on any political 
enterprise in this world as men recommend churches 
to work when they say, ‘‘ Why do you not each stand 
in your place and do what you think best?’ When 
apy great national question is at issue why do not 
politicians do the same thing? They talk and get par- 
ties together, and hold primary meetings, and bring 
the people to a white heat. Why do they do that? 
Because they have found out that in that way they 
can carry men with them as they cannot in any other 
way. 

Do you suppose that anything would have carried 
this people through the great struggle which is so 
fresh in our memories if it had not been for those influ- 
ences which united the people? Both sides were united. 
It was a mistaken, but a real, sense of patriotism that 
upited the South, and enabled them to go through un- 
told sufferings and unexampled poverty; and it wasa 
more intelligent sense of patriotism, as events have 
proved, that roused up the people of the North, and 
united them. Who would ever bave supposed that 
the first gun that was fired upon Sumter would have 
turned about every man in the North who did not be- 
lieve in meddling with the South? I well remember 
that Sunday when men who had always been opposed 
to me, as I supposed, came and took me by the hand, 
and said, ‘‘ Now Iam on your side.”’ It was the occur- 
rences of less than twenty-four hours that lifted them 
out of their former state of mind into their present 
one. I remember how Old and New school Presbyte- 
rian elders, who had been almost afraid to walk across 
the street on Sunday, so strict were their ideas of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, stood, that day, on the corner 
of Pierrepont and Henry Streets, red in the face, talk- 
ing politics, What aroused them? It was the spirit of 
God filling the air, and throbbing in every beart. It 
swept men, no matter who they were nor what opinions 
they had held. They all felt when that shot went 
against our flag, ‘‘ That isenough. Thatis theend. We 
are one now.’’ There were rumors that England and 
France would interfere; and it would only have needed 
the confirmation of that to have carried every man at 
the North with the Government. The attempt of a 
foreigner to meddle with our affairs would have made 
us a unit at once. 

Now, that which, in this regard, is a grand thing in 
politics is a grander thing in religion. It is the use of 
a great quality which is infused into the human soul 
by its Maker. It isa noble thing to employ it on the 
highest plane. We see its utility everywhere else ex- 
cept in religious matters. It has its drawbacks and 
imperfections in those matters; but it is a glorious 
thing to have it used there. 

Divisions, dissensions, hatreds, aberrant influences, 
exist in communities that cannot be cleansed out in 
any other way so well as by a religious campaign. I 
well recollect revivals that have come up in churches, 
and the effects which they have produced. For in- 
stance, there is a hard feeling between old Deacon 
Hezekiah and Squire Hubbell. They do not talk 
much about it, but it is deep-seated; and somehow 
they are always opposed to each other on town-meeting 
days. You cannot by arguing settle the trouble be- 
tween those two hard-headed, obstinate men. Then 
there are other differences. Here there is a quarrel. 
Somebody has cheated his neighbor there. Stories 
are being circulated about people in every direction. 
All the community, pretty much, is divided into 
cliques. There is a miserable condition of things. By 
and by there is seriousness, and seriousness deepens 
into solemuity, and solemnity leads to prayer. At 
last a flame begins to burn in the church, and the 
people gather. together in a meeting, and the spirit of 
the Lord comes upon them, and Hezekiah gets up and 
says he feels that he has been very bard-hearted, and 
has carried very unkind feelings towards Squire Hub- 
bell; and Squire Hubbell wipes his eyes with a check- 
ed handkerchief, and says, “That is just my state. If 
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you had not got upI should.” You could not have 
drawn these men together witha yoke of oxen! One 
gets up, and another gets up, and they flow together, 
and make confession; and they are like Christians in 
this regard: they all begin to tell the truth. You can 


‘clean out a community like that once in a while by a 


revival. 


Question: “Iam sure I express the feeling of a hundred 
brethren and sisters of this church who are engaged in 
Christian work, when I say that we could not be happy with- 
out seeing an increase of religious interest among our peo- 
ple; and I want to ask you what you think are the best and 
wisest measures to be taken to procure this increase. What 
would you recommend? 


Mr. Beecuer: I know of no charm, no specific, 
which being administered as a medicine will break out 
in a revival of religion. My own experience has been 
that it is not best to seek to bring about revivals by any 
special means except so far as they exist in ourselves. 
Isee more good stuff wasted by longing for a revival 
than you could measure. If instead of wanting a revi- 
val, men wanted more of Christ themselves; if they had 
2 clearer insight into their own relative worthlessness ; 
if they were more profoundly humble; if they felt 
more deeply and continuously what a privilege it is 
to be allowed to do the poorest work, in the poorest 
place, with the poorest results even; if they had a 
sense of divine sympathy that made the name of 
Christ almost bring tears to their eyes all the time, 
then they would be in a condition to work for a re- 
vival. In short, those who would work for a revival 
should forget the revival and work for God in their 
own souls. If that deepening personal feeling is ex- 
perienced by another, and you and that person eome 
together, and if a third and a fourth can be drawn into 
it, then you will begin to have drops coming together, 
and you will very soon have so many drops that a cur- 
rent will start, and there will be your revival. The 
beginnings ought not to be so much in the increase ef 
machinery—though that is not wrong, because machin- 
ery has arelation to building. Every revival begins 
in a deeper sense of God in some soul, and then in 
some souls. When two or more come together in that 
element a current starts, and that is the beginning of 
a revival. 


— Books my Authors. 


VAN OOSTERZEE'S THEOLOGY. 
Christian Dogmatics. A Text-Book for Academical Instruc- 
tion and Private Study. By J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. 
Translated from the Dutch by J. W. Watson and M. J. 
Evans. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1870. 


This work, as rendered by English translators, 
is given to the American public in two goodly octavo 
volumes, as a part of Scribner’s Theological and Phil- 
osophical Library, to which Professors Henry B. 
Smith and Philip Schaff stand sponsors. In substance 
the book is an elaborate, scholarly and admirable ex- 
position of orthodox theology. The form of the title 
is hardly pleasing to American ears; ‘Systematic 
Theology ” is the more current and to our thinking 
the better phrase. Van Oosterzee’s standpoint is that 
of moderate Calvinism. The execution of his treatise 
shows conspicuous ability. We do not know of any 
book that better covers the same ground. One is im- 
mediately struck with the thorough and conscientious 
work which every paragraph and indeed every sen- 
tence shows. It is a monument of that minute and 
painstaking scholarship in which Germany and her 
sister nations so wonderfully excel. The writer shows 
a very wide acquaintance with the literature of his 
subject. Upon every topic he cites from a wide range 
of ancient and modern authorities; nor does he fail to 
apply his own independent judgment to these various 
opinions. His position is, to a large extent, defensive. 
He writes always as in the presence of a host of able 
doubters and deniers. Evidently he feels that a tre- 
mendous assault is being made upon the fortress which 
he defends. This consciousness gives, on the one hand, 
great care to his statements, making him always both 
guarded and explicit. On the other hand, the con- 
stant controversial attitude diminishes a little the 
effect of pure truth-seeking. His general temper is 
exceedingly just. We feel that his own deepest 
convictions inspire him. Yet at times he enun- 
ciates reservedly and with an air of reluctant conces- 
sion what would better come as frank and hearty 
welcoming of truth. The chief drawback to the 
value of the book for American students seems to us 
to lic in this polemical spirit. It is a natural result of 
the flerce and destructive disbeliefs which have raged 
in Continental Europe, and which make the guardians 
of old truth look with jealous suspicion on all novel- 
ties. 

But we should do Dr. Van Oosterzee great injustice 
if we represented his book as in the main other than 
a most sincere and earnest essay toward maintaining 
the very truth, It has, too, the great merit of a gen- 
uine and warm devotional spirit. The bones of ab- 
struse and metaphysical thought are clothed in the 
fiesh and blood of ardent Christian feeling. The writer 
appears not as the schoolman in his closet, but as the 
trainer of evangelists, whom he would send forth to 
= the bread of life to men that are hungering 

or it. 

















We may dwell somewhat at length upon this book, 
not only for its own value, but because it is to some 
extent representative. The fountain-head of religious 
truth, says Dr. Van Oosterzee, is Christ. True theology 
is “ Christo-centric.”” Our knowledge of Christ is from 
the Scriptures. With the fullest right, therefore, we 
cling to the Scriptures, ‘‘especially the New Testa- 
ment, as the principal source and touchstone of faith in 
the Christian religious domain.”’ The Old Testament 
cannot be separated from the New, but it cannot be 
placed on a level with it. The theory of an absolutely 
uniform inspiration of all parts of the Bible is explicit- 
ly renounced. ‘‘It was reserved for our later days to 
regard Holy Scripture in a more historical light, as a 
collection of original records of very varied value. 
Hence arise at the same time the right and the duty of 
a cautious sifting and valuation of its separate parts.”’ 
The principle that should guide this sifting is thus 
stated: ‘‘The value of the different parts of Script- 
ure is fixed by their greater or less degree of relation 
to Christ.’”” The Scriptures are a record of revelation 
rather than the revelation itself. It is better to say 
“the Bible contains God’s word” than “the Bible is 
God’s word.”” The human and divine elements are 
blended in it. ‘The best way uf reading the Divine 
book is asa human book.” Asa secondary source of 
religious knowledge the *‘ Christian consciousness” is 
admitted; this, however, has not an independent or 
originative value; it can only verify and appropriate 
the contents of the revelation contained in Script- 
ure. 

If in some of these propositions Dr. Van Oosterzee 
draws wider lines than those of the old theology as to 
the sources of religious knowledge, there is but little 
variance from it in his exposition of results. He 
lays down the doctrine of the Trinity with great ex- 
plicitness, guarding most carefully against the fine 
shades of Sabellianism on the one hand and Trithe- 
ism on the other. On the side of Anthropology the 
original holiness and subsequent fall of man are made 
the corner-stone. At this point Darwinism comes in 
for controversial notice. Indeed, it is just here that 
that system comes into inevitable conflict with the 
structure of traditional theology. It is wholly unjust 
to call Darwinism atheistic, but to reconcile it with 
the doctrine of the fall would indeed bea formidable 
undertaking. The descent of man from apes, says 
Van Oosterzee, cannot be proved from naiural science, 
which fails to show the indispensable links of the 
transition. ‘The result of this view ’—the Darwinian 
—‘‘on the revealed mystery of the incarnation of the 
Logos can only be thought of with shuddering.” The 
question forces itself on us (it is not Van Oosterzee 
who speaks now), Do the foundations of owr highest 
faith and hope, and of our whole religious life, depend 
on the continued failure of scientific men to find cer- 
tain kinds of fossils? To ask the question is not to 
answer it, but the line of thought which it suggests is 
attractive. 

A good deal of space is given to the origin of sin in 
the race and in the individual. ‘All our race, in con- 
sequence of the first transgression, is in a sinful state, 
which by natural descent passes over from parents to 
their children, and makes us deserving of God’s holy 
displeasure.”” Yet this is somehow different from 
“guilt,”? which cannot precede actual personal trans- 
gression. How something which “ deserves God’s holy 
displeasure”’ can be other than “ guilt’’ it is not easy 
to conceive. Our New England theologians have done 
better than Dr. Van Oosterzee on this point. The 
doctrine of the Atonement receives @ good deal of 
space; the idea of sacrifice and substitution being 
given in large outline rather than in detailed defini- 
tion. Election is presented in the moderate form of 
the doctrine. The whole treatment of the “plan of 
salvation ’’ presents little that is exceptional or calls 
for special remark. Future retribution is discussed 
in the usual manner, and the book’s last word is a 
denial of restorationism. 

Dr. Van Oosterzee’s treatise is one to command the 
hearty respect even of such as do not fully accept all 
its conclusions. It is a positive intellectual gratifiea- 
tion to deal with a thinker whose views are so clear 
and so strongly held. There is nothing misty with 
him, and no dodging of troublesome questions. The 
union of wide intelligence and vigorous thought with 
convictions so intense has in itself an impressiveness 
apart from the weight due to the arguments ad- 
vanced. [tis still more striking to note how closely 
the fibers of theological dogma are interwoven with 
those of spiritual emotion. We do not wonder at the 
intense feeling which theological debate engenders, 
we rather wonder that it is kept within such bounds 
as it is, when we recognize the intimate union between 
the devout theologian’s opinions and his dearest hopes 
and aspirations. 

We have alluded to the defensive tone which pe ~ 
vades this book. Thereis something almost pathetic in 
the autbor’s recognition at the outset, and through jut, 
of how flercely the tide about him is running ag’ tinst 
many of bischerished views. Such an attitude of mind 
is not to be wondered at, by one who considers the de- 
structive forms which unbelief has so largely ‘taken in 
Europe. But to us it may be permitted to ta} ze a more 
cheerful view of the present course of huma’n thought, 
and that in no mood of easy optimism, sti)’; less of un- 
dervaluing Christian truth. The positio7; of the ultra- 
conservative theologian—that his syst¢:m includes all 
vital truth and that to alter is necessurily to injure— 
takes too little account of the immeasurable great- 











ness of the moral universe aud the httleness of human 
faculties. The wisest man may well doubt whether 
his views contain the final and perfect solution of all 
the mysteries of the Divine Nature in its relations to 
man. For ourselves, we prize none the less those 
forms of truth which to us are nourishing and vital, 
although we recognize that in a higher existence we 
may kuow that here we saw as through a glass, dark- 
ly; and that other men may discern much that is hid- 
den from us now. 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O God, art more than they.” 


MR. BANCROFT’S LATEST VOLUME. 
History of the United States from the Discovery of the Amertcan 

Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol. X. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co, 

In this volume, more than in all preceding ones 
of the series, is indicated in a marked manner the 
immense amount of labor which has been performed by 
the author in collating, sifiing and adapting material. 
Mr. Froude’s multitudinous researches seem trifling 
compared with the ransacking of public and private 
sources of information which Mr. Bancroft has ac- 
complished. He has examined numerous documents 
of which no previous historian has availed himself, 
and patiently labored through interminable foreign 
eollections of parallel correspondence, with only the 
faintest possibility of finding new points or correcting 
old ones. Such faithfulness could pot be hoped for 
from the professional book-maker, or indeed from 
any one but a writer of ample time and means, who 
was also enthusiastically devoted to his subject, but it 
was absolutely necessary to a full understanding of 
the cause of our existence as a nation instead of a 
British colony. 

To readers of American history as it is generally 
written—a mere recital of the prominent events trans- 
piring on our own soil—Mr. Bancroft provides a sur- 
prise of unusual magnitude as he presents our country 
in its aspect of anation among nations, Fully half the 
contents of the book are devoted to our European 
relations during the revolutionary period, and of this 
space the major part is occupied by recitals of the 
positions assumed toward us by nations other than 
England. Until the influence of these relations upon 
our final success is considered, it will be impossible to 
understand how the success was occasioned. 

Mr. Bancroft takes early occasion to compliment 
Shelburne, Townshend and the younger Pitt for their 
liberality and candor, but he predicts that even Eng- 
lish opinion will finally decide that the admistration 
of Lord North did not in any manner deserve to be 
considered as in accordance with English sentiment of 
the time. Why, in a period of unusual intellectual 
vigor in England, the country should have been 
governed by a ministry so ineapabdle and so low in 
character Mr. Bancroft does not fully explain, but 
attributes it to a chaotic condition of politics—a con- 
dition which we must sorrowfully admit covers as 
many sins among us as charity ever did, and which is 
probably as honest a scapegoat in England asin Amer- 
ica. The strife in the English parliament as to the 
proper policy to be pursued toward the colonies bore 
a striking resemblance to that in ovr own Congress 
on the political condition and rights of the South. It 
was a strife between the advocates of centralization- 
and those of the rights of individualsand communities, 
and no one should be more prompt than ourselves to- 
banish from our hearts whatever enmity toward tie- 
English people may still linger therein. 

The negotiations with Spain, as recorded by Mr. 
Bancroft, offer one of the best excuses for the. oft 
quoted remark that our fathers builded better than 
they knew. Spain was, in 177%, ready to recognize the 
United States on condition of the exclusive right to 
the navigation of the Mississippi, a stream which then 
was almost utterly valueless to the colonies. Yet 
this condition was steadily refused despite. the ex-~ 
tremity of the country, and the possibilities ef trouble 
whieh were thus avoided it is almost impossible to 
enumerate. 

White the vatnme might almost be taken asa hand- 
book of European politics during the years with which 
it concerns itself—and, indeed, might profitably be 
read fo. its political generalizations atone—the home 
condition of our own country receives detailed atten- 
tion. There are nowhere such able eccounts of the 
ear ,paigns in the Southern States; they are remarka- 
bi; free from matter not strictly important as well as 
relevant. The chapters on the difficulties resulting 
from the absence of a general government and the 
attempts made to form a Union are comprehensive 
and readable. 

The chapter which probably afforded the author the 
greatest pleasure to write is above all others the oue 
which has the least historieal value and which will 
produce the least impression upon even Mr. Bancroft’s 
most ardent admirers. We refer to the chapter en- 
titled ‘Germany and the United States.” The knowl- 
edge we gain therefrom of thesympathy of the Prussian 
King and of all the German philosophers, poets and 
historians of the time is gratifying in the extreme, 
but the fact that Germany gave us, even in part, our 
law of being is by no means proved by Mr. Bancroft. 
The remaining faults of the book are of like nature, 
consisting of deductions which are poetic rather than 
philosophic in their nature, yet which are made to 
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stand as history rather than poetry. His definition 
of Christianity as “the religion which sanctifies the 
intuitions of reason” would elicit many expressions of 
dissent among theologians and logicians, if it were to 
appear in a philosophical treatise. 

Judged by the volumes Mr. Bancroft has already 
published, he is not a historian of the highest order. 
In his eleventh volume, which every one will heartily 
wish him life long enough to complete, he may dis- 
play greater powers of philosophical deduction than 
he has heretofore done. If he fails in this, however, 
he will yet have shown an unequalled fidelity as an 
accumulator of facts, and asa writer capable of trans- 
forming dry annals into entertaiuirg and trustworthy 
reading matter. The doing of this has placed him 
above any other American historian, and far above 
many English historians, Messrs. Macaulay and Froude 
being among the number. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


An unpretentious but valuable little book is 
Prof. Torrey’s Theory of Fine Art. The book is a 
reprint of lectures delivered to the seniors of Ver- 
mont University. They are but fewin number, but 
cover a great deal of ground, and convey general art- 
instruction, such as many intelligent people need, and 
which they do not readily find in any other single 
volume. The author uses the word “art” in its most 
general sense, and therefore treats upon the mean- 
ing and effects of architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music and poetry. His theory is that only such art- 
work as idealizes truth—truth in its highest sense, as 
distinguished from realism—is really deserving the 
name of art. Art, so considered, he terms one of 
the three means by which ideas manifest themselves 
as living powers in the world, the other two being 
ethics and religion. Examining our favorite pictures, 
music and poems by the light of Mr. Torrey’s theory, 
most of us would at first have cause for mourning; 
but the only change that would in many cases be 
wrought would be in nomenclature. Many people 
will read the Professor's ‘* Theory” and still continue 
to read Tupper, play Offenbach’s music, enjoy pict- 
ures according to the brightness of the color upon 
them, and gaze in speechless delight upon the gilt or- 
naments of the new post-office in New York; but they 
will no longer apply the wrong general title to these 
means of enjoyment. They will, at the same time, 
learn how to place true art upon the throne from 
which the dearly-beloved usurper has been tearfully 
removed, and the change will be one never to be re- 
gretted. We commend Prof. Torrey’s book to all 
readers with tastes for the beautiful, and believe all 
will be well repaid for reading it. (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.) 


Eating for Strength, by Dr. Holbrook, is a book 
which we would be glad to see in every family—if we 
thought the head of the family would read it. Its 
matter is arranged under four heads—namely, “ The 
Science of Eating,” *‘ Receipts for wholesome Cook- 
ery,” “ Receipts for Wholesome Drinks,’’ and “ An- 
swers to Ever-Recurring Questions.”’ In the first part, 
aliments are classified, and their vaiue discussed ac- 
cording to the accepted scientific estimates of their 
nature. The demands of each portion of the system 
are explained; the differing requirements of people of 
differing habits are noted, and there are some valuable 
tables of analyses and comparative values of different 
kinds of food. Part II. is full of receipts for cooking 
various dishes, scarcely any of which contain meat. 
The author does not pretend to be a vegetarian, in the 
exclusive sense, but believes that an immense amount 
of meat is consumed only because housekeepers do 
not find it easy to devise substitutes. Part III. is en- 
titled “‘ Liquid Food,” and describes about fifty drinks 
which do not need alcohel to make them palatable. 
In Part IV. are answered a number of questions which 
are frequently asked on dietetic subjects, 

We do not imagine that Dr. Holbrook’s book is by 
any means complete; but its author is so immeasur- 
ably in advance of American housekeepers in general 
that we hope he may be widely and frequently con- 
sulted. It is a humiliating thought, but one that 
comes to us often and forcibly, that our food deter- 
mines largely what we are to be and do. Such books 
as Dr. Holbrook’s, when read, will at least shew 
housekeepers that the preparation of food is a science 
more exact and exacting than theology, and that an 
ounce of prevention in the kitchen may prevent the 
need of a pound of cure from the pulpit or the 


' druggist’s shop. Such books, with those on kindred 


subjects, and the trains of thought and experiment 
they lay, will cause many a parent’s heavy heart to be 
hopeful again ; for there are children who seem almost 
past praying for that can be made amenable to reason 
by that physical care which is neglected in many 
well-meaning families. (Wood & Holbrook, N. Y.) 


Mr. 8. 8S. Conant, editor of Harper's Weekly, 
has translated into English Lermontoff’s poem The 
Circassian Boy, the translation being from the Ger- 
man of Bodenstedt who took it from the original Rus- 
sian. It would not be fair to expect that the author's 
style would survive such treatment, no matter how 
able the translators. The poem is essentially a narra- 
tive, however, and the translators succeed fully in 
making readers acquainted with a strong, passionate, 
impulsive, nature-loving Circassian who, though 
brought up from youth Mm a convent, never lost his 
inborn nature, but was consumed by it until he died 








of a broken heart. The reader is Mkely to occasionally 
imagine himself reading @ newly-discovered poem by 
Byron, but he gradually realizes that, unlike Byronic 
heroes, the pent-up Circassian longed for freedom and 
for natural surroundings, instead of for lawlessness 
and license. The story is as touching as it is pure, and 
will go direct to the hearts of many readers who do 
not know Georgia in Asia from Georgia in America. 
There are men behind counters and women in elegant 
parlors whose hearts often go out in very anguish of 
longing for rude hills or forests or riversides from 
which they came, and for the loss of which they have 
never felt themselves compensated. To all such who 
will read Mr. Conant's book we promise an acquaint- 
anceship with a sympathetio nature. (Osgood & Co.) 


Animal Mechanism, by Prof. Marey of the Col- 
lege of France, is a collection of results of experiments 
in a department of science which is as attraetive to 
the eurious as to the wise. The positions of a horse’s 
feet during the different gaits which are natural to the 
animal have been matters of as much discussion (and 
as little agreement) as predestination and free-will 
have been. The motions of birds and insects have 
been equally puzzling, as many an inventor of flying 
machines can mournfully testify. Prof. Marey’s ex- 
periments have not determined all of these matters 
with absolute certainty, but his statements, theories 
and diagrams will be of exceptional value to students 
of animal mechanism, and will greatly interest intel¥- 
gent readers. (Appletons.) 


The Life and Labors of Mr. Brassey, by Sir 
Arthur Helps, is not a book which will naturally 
attract readers by its title, but it is nevertheless a 
volume of unusual interest. Mr. Brassey was what in 
the Wnited States is called a railway-contractor, and 
he constracted more railways than any other man or 
firm ever did; when we add that he was honest and 
successful, our readers will doubtless imagine that he 
was a man worth reading about. He was, in fact, a 
man of unusual strength and symmetry of character, 
and had a largeness of mature which was as distinctly 
indicated by his business transactions as it could have 
been by the pen of a skilled novelist. Biographies of 
such men are as interesting as the best of fictions, and 
their truthfulness makes them far more stimulating. 
The real heroes of the world are the people who work, 
and do their work well and honestly, and records of 
the lives of men like Mr. Brassey are more creditable 
to writers and beneficial to readers than the most 
skillfully drawn ideal eharacters. Such books are 
needed, too, to counteract the bad influence which is 
exercised by noted men whose success was not honest- 
ly attained. Brassey’s Life should be in every Sunday- 
school library, and would be cheaply purchased, in 
most cases, by the sale of half the biographies already 
therein. (Roberts Brothers.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


There have been sold in England, more than 
100,000 copies of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the pros- 
pective results of the infallibility decree of the Vatican 
Council. 


The Harpers will soon publish ‘The Last Jour- 
nals of David Livingstone.” It is safe to assume that 
these will contain matter setting at rest the minds of 
all people who are inclined to doubt Mr. Stanley's 
narrative. 

The announcement that Mr. Bancroft’s tenth 
volume, lately published, completed his history seems 
to have been premature. Mr. Bancroft is at work 
upon another volume which will naturaHy be the 
most important one of the book. 


A London publisher has issued a volume of daily 
readings from Shakespeare, the arrangement being the 
same as that of books of short Scripture readings for 
daily use. The idea is certainly an excellent one, and 
there is no writer from whom secular readings can be 
drawn in so great variety. 


Playwriters of noble blood have heretofore been 
as rareas royal bookmakers before the days of Victoria 
and Napoleon. It has lately been reported, however, 
that the King of Bavaria has published a comedy, and 
now we hear that Prince George, of Prussia, is at work 
upon a drama, the subject of which is taken from the 
Old Pestament. 


It is reported in Paris that the memoirs of the 
late President Juarez, of Mexico, are to be published. 
The confirmation of the report will be anxiously await- 
ed by many Americans, for to the persistence and pa- 
triotism of the Mexican leader we owe the end of the 
most dangerous foreign neighbor we ever had. Max- 
imilian may have meant us no harm,but while his reign 
lasted and Louis Napoleon held his throne our Mexi- 
can relations were sure to be threatening. 


People who have puzzled over Archbishop Man- 
ning’s replies to Mr. Gladstone without being able to 
make out their meaning, will be glad to know that a 
book, entitled The Vatican Decrees tn their bearings 
on Civil A mce is about to be published by the 
Archbishop. The Catholic Publication Society will 
issue the book in America, and will publish, on the 
same subject, a book by Dr. Newman, one of the most 
noted converts from Anglicanism to Romanism. 

The letters of Americus Vespucius on his four 
voyages, which were printed in 1516, in a small illus- 
trated volume of thirty-two pages, was lately adver- 
tised bya Naples bookseller, at 2,000 lire (about $850.) 





On the days on which the catalogue reached London 
and Paris, the publisher received no less than seven 
telegrams from would-be purchasers, the successfal 
man being a Paris bookseller. There isa copy of the 
same work—the only other one known to exist—in the 
British Museum. 


The Sanitarian, for January, contains at least 
three papers of exceptional value, viz: “ Perils of the 
School-room,” “Hand Feeding of Infants,” and “ Re- 
lations of Topography to Health.”” There is not one 
of these topics which is not of special interest, and of 
more economic importance to the general reader than 
any other subject upon which he “reads up.” The 
Sanitarian is devoted to just such papers; it is in ne 
sense a technical journal, and it therefore richly de- 
serves the most careful reading and cordial support. 


On the 400th anniversary of the birth of Michael 
Angelo, which occurred March 10th, 1475, there will be 
published in Florence a collection of letters from and 
to the illustrious artist. His own letters number about 
seven hundred, and those of his correspondents, among 
whom were the greatest men in all walks of life, are 
twice as numerous. Many of the artist’s letters relate 
to proposals and contracts for his own works, and con- 
tain sketches and designs by his own hand; these, if 
produced in fac-simile, as they probably will be, will 
make the book especially valuable to artiste and art 
lovers. 


A great deal of fun has been made of the diary 
of the Shah of Persia, but occasional passages cause one 
to wonder whether he was so much more stupid than 
other people, after all. The following, from a man 
who cares nothing for human lifeor suffering,seems an 
exquisite bit of irony : 

* *  * “To-day, before seeing the Ministers and others, 
the English Fire Brigade came, and in the garden at the back 
ef our palace went through their exercise. They planted 
ladders, with the supposition that the upper floor of the palace 
was on fire; they mounted these ladders with perfect celerity 
and agility, and brought down people who were burnt, half- 
burnt, or unharmed, some taken up on their shoulders, and 
others lot down by ropes, made fast round their waists. They 
have invented a beautiful means of saving men. But, the 
wonder is in this, that on the one hand, they take such trou- 
ble and originate such appliances for the salvation of man 
from death,when, on the other hand, in the armories, arsenals 
and workshops of Woolwich, and of Krupp, in Germany, they 
contrive fresh engines, such as cannons, muskets, projectiles, 
and similar things, for the quicker and more multudinous 
slaughter of the human race. He whose invention destroys 
man more surely and expeditiously prides himself-thereon, 
and obtains decorations of honor.” 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 706 Broadway, New York, 
has become the American publisher of The Portfolio. 
This is an English periodical, edited by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, and numbering among its contributors 
many English and Continental artists of the highest 
note. It is not a popular journal, in the broadest 
sense—we doubt whether an Art journal can be made 
so as to interest the public at large, and yet be worthy 
of its name. To people of taste, however, who ac- 
knowledge the possibility of improvement and prog- 
Tess in taste, and who desire to grow in artistic sense 
by study rather than by impulse, the Portfolio will be 
among art-journals an incomparable assistant. <A 
great deal of its reading matter must necessarily be 
suggestive and argumentative rather than dogmatic, 
but the reader will be a gainer by this change from 
the usual method of teachiug, for in art, as in religion, 
ethics and other studies which have not scientific ex- 
actneas, the duty of the student is to think for himself 
rather than to adopt the theories of others. The illus- 
trations of the Portfolio consist of etchings and wood 
engravings, but the publishers hope during the present 
year to reproduce some pictures by the new process of 
the Messrs. Goupil—a process which combines photo- 
graphic accuracy with a pleasanter effect than is usu- 
ally produced by photographs. The etchings are all 
after noted paintings, especial prominence being given 
to those in the British National Gallery. The wood- 
cuts are principally devoted to architecture—a depart- 
ment of art in which stay-at-home Americans are 
more ignorant than any other civilized people. Mr. 
Hamerton, the editor, is beyond doubt the most capa- 
ble man who could be found for such a position, for 
he possesses exceptional taste and refinement and the 
purest of art ideals; he has at the same time the finest 
of critical ability and the most happy faculty of ap- 
preciation. We hope his periodical may attain in the 
United States that wide circulation which it richly 
deserves. 
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ant hove also received current numbers of the following publii- 


er Observer.— Jowrnal.—Science of Heatth.— 
x Canadian Met M — Prince- 
Fro ome ele oe Tundecd Years, Part Viel schoolmavter.— 


Review. 
Fitlfhece Sutras” American "Monthy The Raph Wrier One 
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Business Department. 


, Silver Bridal Gifts, 

* THe GorHAM ComMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to de {pund in the 
country. 











*¥ SEVERAL facts and figures in the state- 
ment of The Travelers Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, entitle it to 
the respectful consideration of business men. 
The statement shows cash assets of over three 
million dollars, with a surplus to policy hold- 
ers of over one million dollars. It exhibits a 
large and increased business, and a substan- 
tial net gain for the past dull year. There 
have been issued one-third of a million acci- 
dent policies, and payment, under them, of 
two millions in berefits has been made. The 
Travelers have written over twenty thousand 
life policies. The Company seems to be under 
prudent and successful management.—J. ¥Y. 
Evening Post. 





’ Henry’s CARBOLIC SALVE.—The won- 
derful celerity with which this combina- 
tion of Carbolic Acid with other soothing 
and Curative Emollients acts, is some- 
thing akin to the marvelous. It is with 
pride that the proprietors call attention 
to the gratifying fact that physicians 
give it the highest meed of praise, and 
use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


NEw YORE, Dec. 22, 1969. 
JouN F. Henry, Bsq.: 


Your CARBOLIC SALVE proves an excellent arti- 
ele, and I thank you for it. This is another evi- 
dence of the great value of the discovery of Car- 
bolic Acid. Yours truly, Gro. B. LINCOLN, 

Pres’t Board of Health. 

Price 25 


cents per box. 
Just What I Want. 


A sewing maehine that I myself ean use for 





-all my family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & ‘Gibbs’ * is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 





GRAND Unton HOTEL opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New_York. ave carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all inprovements. 





PRESIDENT GRANT has called home 
Minister Washburne t@& help him form a new 
Cabinet (so re ae goes). He had better send 
for “ Constantine,” use his ** Pine Tar Soap, 
and wash out the present departments. ie 
will find this Soap a “ Hercules.’”’ Sold by 
Druggists and Grocers. 





**Oh, how do you contrive, my dear 
To keep your teeth so white and clear? 
ass how on earth do you arran pee 
To keep your breath so sweet? "Tis strange.” 
“Not ee at all,” was her reply; 
“* Use Sozodont, and be as 1.” 


“TIME WILL TELL.’’—Time has told, 
and its story is that the Jones Scale is the best 
in the world. Free price The Jones 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Tue Eureka Machine Silk, 50 and 100 
yds. spools, has become the univeral favorite. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR, 

/ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
‘Course of cuales comprehensive. usic and Fine 
Arts a y. Instruction therough. Schoo 

ear be t. 16. For Circulars, address C. ° 

ETSEL - Principal and Proprietor. 


( TIS BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

UGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 
Solicits an inspectian py parents of his SCHOOL 























H IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

Worcester, Mass., fits boys and young men 
fer common ron and scientific Parents, ts ene 
merits stated in circular. C. B. METCALF, A 
Superintendent. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


79 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company's College. Small 

Salary paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 

‘C. A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, O. 


V J ANTED IMMEDIATELY.—100 more 
Men and Women to learn Book-keep- 
ng, Penmenship, Cobb’s at ey 
Fs tg to fill positions ata salary o 
year. Salary og! while Ses 
uaranteed. For full information address 
BB, President, Painesville, Ohio. 


HE ZEB TERM OF 
will osu a sone Edel piraser™ ply to 
Mas. C. C. METCALF, Prin ne Pal ” 


Keren a AND ep cn 
Notional * ae J “ Elocution and Orato: 
en AM. | 


Principal.” Clase a - 
‘Giase and 


Sen d for 








Situations 
dress M. W. 

















Magic Lantern and — Slides for $100. 
H,, Bros & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. C CHROMOS and 
a specialty, Wiest pr premium at V 


Vv 8, GRAPHO- 
Fylo saan Slides 
facturers 0: Photographic 3 Materials, 





MUSIC, &e. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt of 
30 cts; $3.60 per douen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
IT IS THE TRUTH 


THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
BOOK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BooK ARE ITS SURB RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS 
For 1875. 
RIV ER OF LIF E. & Eira hamiiay acho 








Book. H.S. Perkins 


LEADER. Fl ae yal coestion Fo = 
| — a Course. ey R. poy "ana dad Ll. 7. 


THOMAS’S QUARTETS AND 


ANTHEMS. SPa.crerrameas i,t 


DANKS’ ANTHEM SERVICES} - 
) mys tervicos of tue Episcopal Ghurch enality So for ie 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


(31.50.) Hasy Anthems. Very full. ygoot. and al- 
ready popular collection. W. 0. P 
5 cts. Boe Sing 


SONG MONARCH, fie “schosis 


Music, but an admirable ae 
ae Sooret a large a oly & secular music for 
practice. H. R. Palmer and merson. 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 

Tl Broadway, N.Y. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. _ 













Wine, Wife and Song..............eeeeeee by Strauss. 
A Happy Circle Galop............... coccccees Strauss. 
lo Fille de Madam Angot ............+--sss005 Waltz. 
ith Steam, Polka..... Ed. Strauss 
Tee: 8 be Gay, Waltzes, > .J. Strauss 
tta Venez F. Liszt. 
La Bella Louise, Quickstep. .-..Rublee 
Where the Citrons Blossom ......... «...... Strauss. 
Who ts at my Window..............0csseeeee eaeer: 4 
PN CE sorts liseccmics+ccssccctsncocensssncnsl 
Why throw o™ money on high-priced “ae 
when you can ect from our - mete of 700 
pieces? Any 20 Half-Dime or 10 of me Series 


mailed on receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all book- 
sellers and can be ordered through any newsdealer. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
BENJ. W. Ry} TOHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 IRD AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





niments Pitioals 2 
DO enzas a am Songs with 
YOU | F4sy qpecmpaninasts, bound in 
boards; 1 es sheet music size, sent 

SING ? aye fd a on receipt of $1.25. 


R. G. REYNOLDS & CO., 1263 Broadway, N.Y. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch olnatie, and the 
tone powerful, pure and even 


WATERS’ Concerto ‘ORCANS 
— be excel én tone or benuty ; they d 
iston, Concerto Mopia fine lm 
tatlon of th of the Human Voice 
RICES EXTRI LY LOW for cash 
during & ite A Instalimente 
bare ont egneiius ant Local "AGENTS 
WANT ED. ‘ibe ral discount to qeasnere, 





stents ingen aH | 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian 
Union, as is now an established 
fact, is more than twice as large as that 
of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large 
as the average circulation of the fourteen 
largest in the couutry; and about twelve 
times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers” in gen- 
eral; while we do not pretend to charge 
proportionate rates for advertising. And 
when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying 
subscribers; for the Christian Union 
does not carry a long list of dead sub- 
scriptions in order to make up a large 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of 
our columns everything of an objection- 
able character, and to favor everything 
which tends to elevate, or help, or en- 
rich the daily life of the Famity, makes 
this paper a favorite both with families 
and with advertisers. The strongest and 
the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have 
tested the value of the paper. We are 
getting every little while expressions of 
appreciation from different advertisers. 

Advertising is brisk, our columns are 
well filled all the time, and every in- 
dication is for livelier business times just 
ahead than the country hasseen for many 
months. The “ early birds’’ will as usual 
catch the business chances that are be- 
ginning toappear above ground. If you 
have a good thing, Ict the public know it 
—or you will be likely to keep it! 








For Your Seleitbeert: 


Pure French Candies, including Chocolate, Cocoa- 
nut, Fruit, Nectar and other creams, Caramels, 
Jellies, &c., Pure and Fresh. Put up in faney boxes 
and sent postpaid to any Post-Office in the United 
States cheaper than you can buy common candies 
in your own town. One-pound boxes assorted, 50 
cents; three-pound boxes assorted, $1. Six pounds 
and over 30 cents per pound. Weddings and par- 
ties supplied. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


Cc. WH. BROWN & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


post INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before png Ae into. (fee! merits of the 
ougurated by the N AL LIFE INS. 
of New York, by. +! Pepedaten about 20 per 
cent. less than those charged by the Mutual com- 
anies. 2. A straightforward and definite con- 
ract, liberal in its terms. 3. Claims paid in 
core pater satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 
secu tg The Company's policies in force cover 
nearly 18,500 lives, nel over “we 4 in nanan. 
ts are nearly $4,000,000, premium in- 
‘Acents of rabiiiey i liberally 
ote, 17_ and @r., 
ws. WALKER, PRUSIDBNT. 


ee BATH HOTEL _ 





lan in- 


t with. 





This is one of the most desirable places in the 
oF fer transient or permanent boarding. Loca’ 
between Fifth and Sixth Aveques. near Madison 


oy Cars and stages parts of the City 


ar the door. Elegant fam amily ond single rooms. 
Excellent table, — esome — A quiet, pleas- 
but distinct from the 


ant home. 
Hotel. Transient b boarders or Jodgors 2 received at 
a)l times, day or night. 
from $12 up, acco: 
single rooms. Address E. P. MIL M.D., 
7, 39 and 41 West Twenty-sixth St., New + iat City. 


ELIABLE Wy, I Purposes. Sacramental and 


he STAND ERD INES of the of the PLEASANT 
ay WINB COMPANY ee 
N. Y.,) are ohootateyy ure. Sold from their depot 
in New York yw At od 00 ie BK aotes for Satewens. 
KIRK & CO., © F 


$2.50 and for Ports. 
toa Street. Also Scu ernone. oe Native Wine of 
rding to age. 


2, 
Also CALIFORNIA and OUROPEAN WINES. 


NEW VOLUM RS — The ILLUSTRATED 
es Le oh a January 
@ thirty pissy engravings. sy ives por- 

Charlotte 
Cushman; twa Colored pond eS" Carlos: = 











renaway, i . fete Mayor; Tell- 
A eg isare, and What they v slanity A]  Connec- 
7 ne . ology, 
HIGHEST AWARD prierat Payohology. & Ac. 5 ong a cents, oF 
GIVEN THE 0. #9 Broadway, New York, x 
ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO BEAUTIFUL DECATCOMANTA 
‘ ior Transfer Pictures, with full a and 24 pg. 
featalqgue, sent post- paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts, 
BY THE They are Hoadel I Landscay pee, Flowers, Pie abi — 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANICY ASSOCIA- 
TION, October, 1874, for Best Pianos over all 
others, Grand and Square. The new 
Patent Tuning Arrangement 
on these Pianos insures standing in tune a won- 
derful length of time, and also makes the tone 
equal the largest Concert Grand, and at the same 
time it is much purer. 
SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BARNABEE & WINCH 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
294 Washington m Ste, Boston. 


LAKE GEORGE BRILLIANTS. 


No lady's toilet complete without them. 

Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 
ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc., 
all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 
reach of all. Call and see them or send for price- 


Uist. 
L. JACOBS, 


P. O. Box 3,354. 8 Astor House, New York. 








—— Birds, a ne and Comic F “i 
jae 4 “ 


c. to amy 
jas to iH Any the be csiy tran penis, ‘Al so 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for SO cents, Agents 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO.. 11 Pine St., New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 
OFinon HOLIDAY pOgEs 


n mines 
110,000 juveniles, 
feautitully 1 Dlustrated, at your 
ova pres. } Mammoth Catalogue, 
_ ‘ i 7 Send atone 
a oro 
ww there G City. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 25 cts. Manufectured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


FO 4 nt ERS.—On page 41 of the ADyEn- 
£2 4h for Jane = cast ony ad is 


Pe a arod Aa 
f the book, Address 
mo. &. seat for ‘& CO., Park (ot pace) A York 
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“Not only the ablest and best, but, as we sup. 
pose, the most popular, of American religious 
periodicals.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly Nowe- 
paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Household. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


This paper has been able, fhrough Ks growing 
prosperity year after year, to gather a select and 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all a 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 

It is a Religious Paper, using the Bible 
not as an armory for theological warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritua) food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a@ compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 
digest of new points of interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Illustrated. 

It is a Paper for Thinkers, Men 
interested in the great tonics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Polities, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—will here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contributed articles. 

It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors.” reviewing alt 
books worthy of note, and keeping before its read- 
ers fresh literary information. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generaHy in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special aim to win for the peper 
a welcome in Fumilies ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested tn. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzates, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


IT IS A FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNtom 
will introduce a new feature, and give 








illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic- 
tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Musie — 
Landscape Gardening, etc.—from able writers. 
lUustruted, aptiy and brilMantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
ene of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall’s large and superbly engraved stee? 
plate, “The Peopte’s Portrait of Lincetn.”” 
This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-President " 
was, with the “ Washkington,”’ sent by Mr. Mar- 
shall to Dore, the great French artist, who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

2. “The Lerd is Bisen,” 8 choice French 
reproduction in oil-echreomo of a painting of an 
“Easter Cross” wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurreetion. This large chromo 
selts for $5, and is really a beautiful picture. 

3. Marshall’s magnifteent steel plate known as 
“The Househotd Engraving of Washing- 
ton ”—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshall 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

4. “Our Boys + The Dinner, and the Nap,’-a 
pair of Freneh oii chromos after Mrs. Anderson's 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. “Our Girls; Wide Awake and Fast, Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 190,000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nes. 1, 2, 4 and 5 will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 

No. 3 will be sent on receipt of 23 eents. 


Postage 


On the Paper, a® required by the new U.8. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, imstead of at the 
subscriber’s post-office. To al subscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cente fer postage. 

Bpectmen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 

Our New Mustrated Premium Circular, showing 
all the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application; also Terms for Agents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
draft on Now York, Registered Letter, or (best of 
al) Postal Money Order. 

iF Ourrency is matted at the risk of the sender. aa 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yorks 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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New YORK, JANUARY 13, 1875. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 








sufficient e stamps are encl 5 P 101 
panied will not be “s rved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The ishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to 8u2- 


scribers and en 
bees ment contains advertisements Set in 
“reading matter type "’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Cohwmns contain advertisements more or 
less dis: eyed. ncowrGas “ the ome << onremine roy a oy 
limits: rigidly exciudin, nt medicines, sur; a) 3 
* blind a I and, so far as careful scrutiny Pa effect 
it, ali objectionabie matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: CincinnaN, Fourth and Elm Streets: Chicago. 114 Monroe 
Street; St. Louis, Fourth and Locust Streets; San Francisco, 339 
Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








The facts in regard to the Louisiana troubles 
are clearly presented in our department of The 
Week, on page 35. 

—__—_-=-+-_—_—- 

One or two letters have come to us complaining 
that the 20 cents which we collect for a year’s 
postage is too much, since now mail matter pays 
by weight. In point of fact, 52 numbers of this 
paper prepaid for mailing weigh nearly nine 
pounds, the postage on which is 18 cents; and 
the supplements, extra sheets, covers, &., sent 
out during the year will cost more likely over 
than under the remaining two cents. The sum 
fixed upon is not only the most convenient for 
transmission, but also a more than fair estimate 
of the actual cost—all the doubts being in favor of 
the subscriber, for the paper has to pay the sur- 
plus. Weare now paying postage on thousands 
of subscriptions taken during last year. Subscrib- 
ers will please remit postage money to the Pub- 
lishers, at the rate of & cents for every three 
months after Jan. 1, 1875. 

——_+@>e—___ 

Mr. Johnson’s papers on the Early Anti-Slavery 
Days have been generally accepted as a contribu- 
tion to the true history of that eventful period. 
They have had the value of first-class testimony 
concerning memorable transactions, the witnesses 
of which are rapidly passing away. They have 
been recognized as possessing the merit, not at all 
common when it is one of the actors who tells the 
story, of an entirely just and impartial temper. 
There must always exist differences of opinion 
upon special points, but we are sure that every 
reader of these papers has felt in them the spirit 
of fairness and kindness toward men of all sections 
and of every party. To the veterans of the old 
campaigns this story has had an especially vivid 
interest. To them in particular, and to all our 
readers in general, we owe an explanation of the 
discontinuance of the series. It is due to our re- 
luctance to give to any discussion or narrative in 
a serial form an unlimited space in our columns. 
Undoubtedly the majority of newspaper readers 
are most attracted and interested by articles 
which are complete each in itself. We have made 
an exception to our general practice in the cases 
of Dr. Edward Beecher’s articles and the present 
series—running to about the same length—but it 
seems unadvisable to extend the exception far- 
ther. We tender our apology to those who will 
regret that the story is left half-told, and we trust 
that it will receive full completion in a more per- 
manent form than the pages of a newspaper. 

—_->- —__-—— 

The Boston Zion's Herald is authority for the 
statement that the Rev. E. B. Otheman, one of 
the most accomplished ministers and scholars of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was recently the 
subject of an outrage which is well calculated to 
remind us of the days of slavery, when Northern 
men, traveling or sojourning in the Southern 
States, could utter their sentiments only at the 
price of their lives. Mr. Otheman, who is said to 
be exceedingly wise and prudent in expression, 
had taken part among the boarders in the house 
in which he was staying, in Atlanta, Ga., in gen- 
tlemanly discussion upon national topics. Imme- 
diately after the late election, and the apparent 
success of the Democratic party, he was waited 
upon by some of his fellow-boarders, represent- 
ing themselves to be acting as a committee, and 
informed that persons with such sentiments as 





he held could not be permitted to reside in 
that community, and desired him to give Bishop 
Haven intimation to the same effect, that he might 
avoid personal violence. The hotel-keeper also in- 
formed him that he could retain him as a guest in 
his house no longer, as he would lose all his South- 
ern custom if Mr. Otheman held his room. The 
reverend gentleman was constrained to depart, 
and is now in another State. We state these facts 
with deep regret, though we must believe that 
they are quite exceptional. Every Southern man 
enjoys the most perfect liberty of speech at the 
North, and we trust the day is not distant when 
Northern men sojourning at the South will not be 
proscribed or in any way molested on account of 
their opinions. 

In view of the possible, and, as some think, 
probable, ascendency of the Democratic party 
in this country, we watch pretty closely the drift 
of opinion in that party upon the questions 
arising out of the late war, as indicated by the 
utterances of the men whom it places in high 
station. Having studied in this spirit the mes- 
sage of the new Democratic Governor of this 
State, we frankly confess that we have found in it 
far more to inspire hope than to confirm our fears. 
His views of some public questions certainly 
differ widely in some respects from our own; but 
they are expressed with a candor and moderation 
that are highly commendable. He condemns the 
prevailing bribery and corruption of parties in 
terms of unmistakable severity, while in relation 
to the issues settled by the war he leaves us in no 
doubt of his own position, or of that to which he 
would commit his party. These are his words: 

“The questions settled by the war are never to be re- 

opened. The adoption of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Federal Constitution closed 
one great erain our politics. It marked the end forever of 
the system of human slavery, and of the struggles that grew 
out of that system. These amendments have been conclu- 
sively adopted, and they have been accepted in good faith by 
all political organizations, and the people of all sections. 
They close the chapter, they are and must be final ; all parties 
hereafter must accept and stand upon them, and henceforth 
our politics are to turn upon questions of the present and 
the future, not upon those of the settled and final past.” 
If the Democratic party North and South will 
stand in good faith upon this ground, maintain- 
ing the rights of American citizens irrespective of 
‘*race, color or previous condition,” its ascend- 
ency, however it may be deprecated on other 
grounds, will in this particular leave nothing to 
be desired. 


BEGINNING A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


HERE are at this time a good many young 

people—more than usual, we suppose—who 
are setting out to lead a Christian life. We are 
thinking especially of those who have grown up 
in Christian homes, and had the teaching of 
church and Sunday-school, and to whom it is not 
a sudden or violent change when they deliber- 
ately make up their minds to be servants of 
Christ. We want to say something to these young 
people to help them, if we can, in the noble and 
blessed thing they have undertaken. 

It will be a great help to you if at starting you 
have a right idea of what it really is to be a Chris- 
tian. Do not think of it chiefly as something 
by which you will be saved from hell and go te 
heaven when you die. Do not look at it first as 
something that is going to make you happy. 
Think, rather, that you are now aiming to be the 
best and noblest kind of amanor woman. You 
are going to be faithful, and brave, and sweet- 
tempered, and unselfish, and lovable. You are go- 
ing to think more of other people’s happiness than 
of yourown. You are to live like a child of God, 
taking him for your Father, trusting him for 
everything, seeking through his help to be like 
him. In a word, you are to try to live as Jesus 
Christ lived. Never forget that to be a Christian 
is to be like Christ. 

Perhaps to some of you the words, ‘‘to be like 
Christ,” have a kind of beautiful sound, but not a 
very clear meaning. Let us start at the begin- 
ning, then, with something so simple that we all 
can understand it. The first thing in being like 
Christ, and the great thing, is to be faithful to 
everything that we know is right. That means a 
great deal! It means something different at 
every hour. In school-time, it means studying 
one’s lessons faithfully ; at play-time, it means be- 
ing generous and gentle and fair; when we are at 
home, it is to be watchful for the comfort and 








happiness of every one in the house; when we’ 


are tempted to any kind of evil, by other people 





or by our own thoughts, it is saying Wo, and 





sticking to it. It is a thousand such things ag 
these that make up a Christian life. 

When, then, we stop to ask ourselves if we are 
on the right road, we are not to ask, ‘‘ Did I have 
the right feelings when I joined the church ?’ We 
are not to ask, “ Have I a sense that my sins are 
forgiven? DoT feel at peace and happy?’ The 
question is, ‘Am I doing what I know is right ? 
Am I honestly trying in every place to do as I 
know God would have me?” And wherever con- 
science tells us that we are coming short—whether 
it be selfishness, or bad temper, or laziness, or 
whatever are our weak places—there we are to 
throw our whole strength, bracing up our strong- 
est resolution, and earnestly asking God’s help. 

Do not think, because being a Christian 
covers the whole of life, that you must al- 
ways be sober and thinking of religion. It is 
with God as it is with your father and mother. 
You want to be always a good son or daughter to 
them, but it does not trouble you that you cannot 
think of them always. Not only in sleep, but in 
play and study and in a great many other things 
you have not room for the conscious thought of 
your father and mother; and they do not expect 
you to have. Your Heavenly Father is not more 
unreasonable or exacting than they. He has so 
made you that a great deal of the time you must 
be wholly occupied in the thing you are doing and 
with no room for religious thoughts in your head. 
And no one has such a right to be light-hearted 
and joyful and to throw himself into all innocent 
pleasures, as the one who feels that this world is 
his Father’s house, and that all good and pleasant 
things are given by him for the very purpose that 
his children should enjoy them. 

You will doubtless hear older people talk of ex- 
periences which you do not know much about. 
You may hear them speakof joys which you have 
never felt. There is a very deep joy in that sense 
of God in which he is more real and more lovely to 
our thoughts than the dearest earthly friend. 
But that feeling does not come to most people 
until they have seen a good deal of life, and been 
led in ways which most of you, younger ones, 
have not known. You should not be down- 
hearted if you do not have many such feelings, of 
great joy and peace, or even if you do not have 
them at all. But there is possible to you, from 
the first, a kind of companionship with God 
which is better than anything besides. Youcome 
into the companionship of God, and into his near 
love, whenever you do anything for the sake of 
another person. This was the blessedness of the 
life of Jesus, that he lived for other people, that 
his whole life was love. When you give up your 
own happiness for another person’s; when, instead 
of seizing for yourself the sweet and pleasant 
things, you give them to another, and find your 
pleasure in seeing his, you are standing by the 
side of Jesus. You are helping in his work. You 
are then, whether you know it or not, in com- 
panionship with God. And as your whole life sets 
in this direction, and both in little things and 
great you are always thinking, not of your own 
happiness but how to make other people happier 
and better, you are becoming one with God. 
How much blessedness lies in that, how much 
good not for yourself only, but for all the great 
family in which you are a brother—no one can 
tell you. 

Set yourself then to this Christ-like life of love. 
Do not dwell too much on the happiness you are 
to find in it, but think how beautiful and good 
a thing it is in itself. Look at the most lovable 
people you know—the kindest and most unselfish 
people, those whom everybody is glad to see—and 
think how good it would be to be like them. As 
you read the life of Jesus, and see more and more 
how wonderful it was, remember that it is to such 
alife that he calls you. Think often that your 
success is to be measured at last by this, not how 
much money you have made, not how much you 
have been honored in the sight of men, but how 
nearly you have attained to the perfect manhood 
of Jesus. 

In all your efforts and all your thoughts, re- 
member that close about you is always the love 
of your Heavenly Father. When you are dis- 
couraged, he is full of sympathy and patience. If 
you ever despair of yourself, he does not despair 
of you. If you turn your back on him, he waits 
for you and calls you until you turn again. If 
you sin, his eye is upon you, but it is with such a 
look as Jesus gave to Peter when he denied him. 
In every need your Father is close at hand. Your 
strength will be in resting on him. Prayer should 
be not making out a list of your wants, but taking 
a full, deep, sweet sense of your Heavenly Father's 
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presence.. Learn to look at things as he looks at 
them. Learn to take a swift sense of his presence 
—his sympathy, his purity, his good will to all— 
in the midst of your occupations. Do not lay it 
on yourself as a burdensome duty ; but when you 
are tempted, turn to the thought of him; when 
people vex you, think of his patience with them ; 
when you are happy, think that he is happy in 
your joy. 

To be a Christian! It is the simplest thing in 
the world; itis todo right now. It is the greatest 
thing in the world; it covers more than we can 
think, more than the best of us can reach in a 
lifetime. May God’s blessing rest on all that are 
setting out on that road, whose beginning is close 
at our feet, and whose end is in the heavenly 
heights. 








POOR PAY, POOR WORK. 


MONG our underpaid laborers are men and 

women of one particular craft, who never 
indulge in strikes, never appeal to the public with 
parades and music, nor with banners inscribed 
with sentiments and arguments, who never at- 
tempt to settle disputes by burning out their em- 
ployers, or by inflicting physical pain upon the 
laborers who are willing to do their work at re- 
duced prices. And yet these same people are 
worked as hard and paid as little as are ‘long- 
shoremen, railway hands or day-laborers, and 
have far greater responsibilities imposed upon 
them. We refer to the teachers of our common 
schools, 

We know all the explanations which have been 
offered on this subject—how the demand always 
regulates the value of the supply—how there are 
thousands of teachers, as good as those now in 
service, who are daily rejected by superintendents 
and boards of education because of no vacancies— 
we have heard how these same teachers are will- 
ing to work for less pay than those now in the 
schools are receiving, and how no thing is worth 
more than it will bring. But do not the laws of 
trade also declare that the best goods reach only 
those who are willing to pay the highest prices? 
Judging by the prices we pay the educators of 
our children, what sort of equivalents can we 
rightly expect ? Shall we not be likely to discover, 
as all cheap buyers before us have done, that we 
are forcing a few sellers into bankruptcy, and the 
remainder into a very proper ‘‘ grading down” of 
the supply according to the prices which are ob- 
tained ? And are we not likely, also, to discover, 
as other buyers do, sooner or later, that the 
cheapest goods are in the long run the dearest ? 

The compensation of teachers in the United 
States ranges from the amount paid to an office 
boy to that paid to a clerk, and the majority of 
teachers come under the former comparison rather 
than the latter. We do not compare the wages of 
teachers with those of hod-carriers and day- 
laborers, because not even a respectable minority 
of teachers enjoy such generous compensation as 
do the industrious gentlemen with whom we 
would compare them. The average pay of the 
teachers of the State of New York is a little less 
than two dollars per working day, and to make 
even this average is required the salaries of three 
or four hundred principals and instructors who 
get from two to five thousand each per year. In 
Pennsylvania the pay averages about ten per 
cent. less than in New York ; in Massachsetts the 
average is a little better, perhaps because of the 
greater proportion of high-priced principals. If 
two dollars a day is the highest average that can 
be reached, no one will wonder at finding that less 
than one dollar per working day is the sum which 
some of our citizens consider fair pay for the in- 
structors of their children. 

Such being the pay, what is the work? We 
venture to say that not more than one teacher in 
a hundred attempts to do anything but listen to 
recitations, and impose penalties and punish- 
ments when the recitations are imperfectly given. 
Education in its full sense, and as it lies within 
our power to give to our children, is but slightly 
attempted in our schools. We pay people to cram 
the memories of our children ; but there we stop. 
If the teacher chooses to do more, we may be 
pleased to allow the experiment to be made, but + 
people who have attempted to improve the grade 
of a school will remember how the enthusiasm 
which greeted the abstract idea gave way to sus- 
picious conservatism when it became evident that 
the pocket was to be appealed to. 

Our schools may be made far better than they 
now are, and suggestions as to the methods 
to be employed are constantly being given by 
People in whom the public have confidence. We 





are told what might be done, and are informed of 
many things thatare undone. We admit that youth 
is the formative period of life, and we know, by 
observation of brilliant graduates who have failed 
in life, that memory is not of itself a formative 
means of sufficient power. But who is to earry 
out the admirable schemes of education which 
are suggested? Our dollar-a-day teachers cannot 
be expected to do it, for those of them who have 
the requisite ability are fitting themselves for 
some art or profession where their abilities will 
receive pecuniary recognition. A teacher such as 
children deserve generally has ability to shine as 
a lawyer, business manager or minister; and if he 
has energy and a decent desire to provide for his 
family, he will abandon his profession at the first 
possible opportunity. That such is the case, and 
always has been, will be speedily believed by any- 
one whose duty it is to find a capable principal 
foraschool. And what inducement is offered to 
younger men and women to qualify themselves to 
teach? We believe we do not exaggerate when 
we say that so far from its being a promising com- 
mercial venture the prospect of a teacher has in 
it as little material compensation as that of a 
missionary, with less of that human appreciation 
which is so dear to the preacher of the Word 
among the heathen. 

There is only one remedy, and that is money. 
For as good pay as a confidential business man- 
ager receives, men may be found to properly su- 
perintend a large school, and for the pay of the 
different grades of capable clerks, the superin- 
tendent may obtain competent assistants. A sum 
like that which farmers pay to the manager of a 
training-school for horses would induce an intelli- 
gent person to manage as many children as his 
neighbor the horse-trainer manages of animals. 
If we give even as much money to those who build 
the characters of our children as we do to those 
who lay one brick upon another in building our 
houses, we may be able to make the profession 
of teaching a more inviting one. But while teach- 
ers’ pay remains as it is, we may expect the 
teacher’s desk to be what, as a rule, it is, an asylum 
for mental laborers who have failed elsewhere, 
and a temporary makeshift for people of brighter 
wits. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The new marriage law of Prussia, which legal- 
izes unions formed in the presence of a civil magis- 
trate without the intervention of the church, creates 
a great deal of excitement in that country. The 
Catholic bishops denounce the law, and declare the 
marriages formed under it to be no better than con- 
cubinage. All this is quite natural in a country where 
the church has long had a monopoly of the marriage 
rite, and it will take a long time for the people 
to become familiar with the new way. In England, 
Quaker marriages, though entered into under the 
most careful conditions, were for a long time held to 
be void because not sanctioned by the Established 
Church; but the Quakers carried their point at last, 
and we doubt not that in Prussia the new law will in 
time command universal assent. 

—Scotland has long had a bad pretminence for 
drunkenness. There is great need of effort there in 
behalf of temperance, if we may credit such testimony 
as that of the Rev. Wendell Prime, who says: “We 
have spent many days and nights in many of the 
greatest cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
but nowhere else, in the same amount of space and 
time, have we seen so much gross drunkenness as in 
one Saturday evening at Glasgow.’’ We do not know 
that Glasgow is either worse or better in this particu- 
lar than the other cities of Scotiand. If the orthodoxy 
of that famous country would only move in solid phal- 
anx against the sin of inebriety, it would seem as if it 
might be greatly diminished if not exterminated.- The 
experiment, at any rate, is worth trying. 

—We are glad to learn that Mr. Anthony J. 
Comstock has recovered from the terrible wounds 
lately inflicted upon his face and head by a ruffian 
who was in his custody for violating the law against 
obscene publications. Mr. Comstock is engaged in a 
work of the highest importance, and the success which 
has attended his efforts to break up the dens where 
obscene publications are sold shows clearly enough 
that he is the right man wm the right place. He should 
have the aid and support of every friend of morality 
and purity. 

—The Freeman's Journal utters a vigorous pro- 
test against balls as a means of raising money for 
charitable purposes, and it carries its opposition so far 
as to refuse even to advertise them. In some dioceses, 
it says, they have been forbidden by the bishops, who 
are * judges of faith and morals” within their respect~- 
ive jurisdictions, and whom it is the “stern and in- 
exorable duty” of Catholics to obey, ‘‘as they obey 
the voice of God on earth, the Vicar of Christ, the in- 
fallible Pope.” It entreats the managers of balls, in 
cases where they are ‘‘tacitly permitted’’ by the 
bishops, to forbid the “round dances,’ which it pro- 





nounces immoral. Not a few Protestants will unite 
heartily in this protest, as dictated by the Christian 
standard of morals. 


—The friends of temperance in Massachusetts 
are to be congratuled upon the presence among them 
of an eloquent champion of the cause, the Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker, from England. His arrival at this par- 
ticular time is fortunate, for there is danger that the 
Old Bay State may fall away from the high moral 
ground on which she has so long stood in regard to 
the question of temperance. It is from Maine, how- 
ever, that we have the best news. In some of the 
prominent towns of that State—Saeo, Portland, Lewis~ 
ton, Bangor, etc.—a great reformation is in progress 
among those who were heretofore intemperate. It 
seems to be like the old “ Washingtonian” movement, 
except that it is more directly and powerfully re- 
ligious than that. In Bangor the converts from the 
ranks of the intemperate number more than three 
hundred, after only three months of labor. Says a 
writer in the Watchman and Reflector: “ It bids fair 
to do what the most stringent law has utterly failed 
to do—close the dram shops of the place. The feature 
which is most interesting and hopeful to Christian 
men is, that all these men attribute their salvation to 
the power of God and his mercy to them.”’ 


—We see it stated that the Congregationalist, 
Baptist, and Universalist churches of Franklin, Mass., 
joined in the exercises of the “‘ week of prayer.’’ The 
Congregational church of Franklin is the one of which 
the famous Dr. Emmons was once the pastor. We 
hope the members of the three denominations referred 
to found themselves “of one accord”’ in the place of 
prayer, and that their united supplications brought 
down upon them the Divine blessing. 


—The Baptist denomination has been thrown 
into a state of high fermentaiiou by the publication of 
a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Behrends, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Cleveland, O., in which, 
with great ability, he avows and defends a doctrine 
of communion in essential harmony with that held by 
the late Robert Hall, and at war, of course, with the 
views of the great body of American Baptists. We 
cannot doubt that the sermon, in spite of the opposi- 
tion it has encountered from the Baptist press, ex- 
presses the convictions as well as the feelings of nota 
few members of the Baptist denomination, including 
a considerabl enumber of clergymen. Its views, more- 
over, are so reasonable as well as Scriptural, and so 
accordant with the tendencies of thought and action 
at the present day, that we believe they are destined 
to a very wide diffusion and acceptance. 

—The Boston Investigator, while paining us by 
its coustant attacks. upon Christianity, contends 
stoutly for the sacredness of the family relation, and 
gives po quarter either to celibacy on the one hand or 
the disgusting doctrine of “free love’’ on the other. 
Every Christian will approve its words when it says: 
“Perhaps there are born a few generous natures, 
kind, pitiful, and sensitive, that, without wife or 
child, feel and weep, and in goodness of heart are 
equal to women. But, taking men at large, saints as 
well as sinners, and taking them exposed as they are 
to the harsh collisions of sordid interests, and the rude: 
encounters which they experience in our antagonistic 
society, it is self-evident that celibacy cannot to any 
great extent improve them. It is mainly as husband 
and father, and as possessor of the enjoyments. of 
home, that the rough force of the mind and the harsh- 
ness of the temper are broken down,—that groas sel- 
fishness is attempered, and especially that the babitis 
formed of considering and of realizing by sympathy 
the pains, infirmities, wants and sorrows of others..... 
Without indulging in anything like romance,. bart 
speaking only the words of fact or reality, the family 
institution, taken even at its lowest estimate, exertsa 
vast influence for good. What would be the moral 
situation of mankind were this influence wholly with- 
drawn?” Would to God that the Investigator were as 
sound on every question as itis upon this. 


—The Cleveland Standard of the Cross: (one of 
the best of the Episcopal journals), disoussiag the 
qualifications necessary to usefulness in a: bishop, thus 
describes one of the most striking features of Western 
society : 

* Out on the wide prairies of the West, and along the shores 

of our northern lakes, a bishop receives no honorable recog- 
nition by proclaiming his official prerogatives or exhibiting 
his historic ancestry. Somehow, out in, the free, hearty, 
hopeful West, men have a very rapid way of getting thegood 
out of their fellows, and of quickly seeing through all shams 
and deceits, and of laying quite bare all human weaknesses 
and pretensions. A bishop’s power in ‘these new searching 
communities is just the measure of his spiritual and intellect- 
ual manhood, together with the moral helpfulness of bis 
character ; and neither robes or titles turn the scales of pcpu- 
lar judgment.” 
We wonder if owr Cleveland cotemporary, while 
speaking in the interest of the Episcopal Churc3, had 
a secret purpose of making the West attractive to sen-~ 
sible men at the East, and so swelling the tide ef emi- 
gration to that favored section of the country? Surety 
that is a healthy state of society where the people “see 
through all shams and deceits,’’ and where the power 
of men is “just the measure of their spiritual and in- 
tellectual manhood.” Let us hope that the West as she 
grows older may not lose the power of discriminating 
between shams and realities, and that the Rast may in, 
this respect be speed’ ly “ westerniaed," 
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| The Sunday-Sehool. 


' The lesson for next Sunday, Jan. 17th, is Joshua 
iv. 4-9; for Jan. 24, Josh. v. 9-15. 














’ So much enceuragement has already been given 
to the Syrian College enterprise by the Sunday schools 
of the United States, that we gladly make space here 
for a note in regard to it from Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, 
of the American Board, who represents the interests 
of the proposed institution. He writes: ‘% Many of 
your readers will be glad to know that the children of 
this country have already contributed one thousand 
siz hundred and ninety-eight dollars towards the first 
college building. This sum will pay for eight thousand 
four hundred and ninety-three blocks of hewn stone 
for that building. The largest amount contributed 
by one school is that given by the Sabbath school of 
State St. Church, Portland, Me., $150.35. Contribu- 
tions have come from Kansas, Colorado, California, 
Minnesota, and other Western States and Territories. 
So many children have asked for the photo-certificate 
that I shall thank you sincerely if you will allow me 
to repeat the following statement: One block of hewn 
stone, thirty inches long and ten inches thick, can be 
purchased for twenty cents—five blocks for one dollar. 
I have a certificate on which there is an accurate 
photograph of the Sultan of Turkey. I will send this 
certificate to any Sabbath school scholar who will col- 
lect and forward to me one dollar for the Central 
Turkey College. I will write a special letter in regard 
to the missionary work in Turkey to any Sabbath 
school that contributes $10 to the College. Send your 
orders and contributions to me, at the rooms of the 
A. B. C. F. M., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Yours, most truly, T. C. TRowsrmes.” The college 
will be located at Aintab, where it would exert a 
noble influence in time throughout Central Turkey. 
Two professors are already on the ground at work; 
and the native people are getting out the stone and 
collecting the material for the new building, which 
our Sunday schools are asked to help along in a sub- 
stantial manner. 


Nothing is helping the Sunday-school work 
along more to-day than the appreciation and encour- 
agement it gets from a number of stirring and sterling 
persons who have thrown themselves into it with 
their whole hearts. We do not refer here to superin- 
tendents and teachers who confine themselves to their 
own schools, but to that comparatively new and now 
increasing class which may be called general Sunday- 
school workers—individuals who are doing something 
for the cause at large, writing about it, speaking for 
it out of their own experienee, suggesting new and 
better methods of teaching classes and conducting the 
schools, and pressing home the subject at every oppor- 
tunity. Some of these are laymen, some pastors, and 
others ministers who have taken the Sunday-schools 
as their ‘‘charge.” Of this corps of workers we are re- 
minded by the Sunday School Times, which signalizes 
its appearance in its new shape by illustrating its 
covers with good cuts of Ralph Wells, Rev. H. Clay 
Trumbull, Mr. J. Bennett Tyler, Superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Schools, Dr. Vincent, Rev. Geo. A. Peltz 
and others, who belong to the group we speak of. 
Besides doing a good work in their own individual 
spheres, these persons, who are now numbered by 
scores, are helping to unify the Sunday-schools, so far 
as this can be done, by making common cause with 
their interests, and urging all to a higher standard of 
excellence. 


The following letter, addressed to one of our 
contributors, tells its own story: ‘In reading your 
delightful articles in the Christian Union, I can- 
not help thinking that if you and other large-heart- 
ed Christians knew the true wants of many of the 
Southern people, you could not fail to respond 
in active sympathy. To state one case, briefly and 
simply: We are living ten miles from any established 
church, in a neighborhood where few appreciate an 
education, and fewer still are able to avail themselves 
of even the privileges of the Public School. We have 
built a school-house on our place, where, four months 
in the year, I get an average of ten regular students, 
of whom two are orphan girls that we have raised, 
and two are our own children, The people are really 
too poor to spare their children from work on the 
farm to attend school. And my plan is this: I offer to 
teach all children who will come on a Sunday, to the 
best of my ability, and with the aid of such assistance 
as can be had in the neighborhood. To begin with, I 
have two note books (unlike), four or five question 
books (all different), and the back numbers of the 
Christian Union as a basis of our Sunday-school 
library. There is many an unused book in happy 
Northern homes, Sunday-school hymns and songs, 
and collections of charming stories which would be a 
heavenly feast to these poor children. To send them 
to us would be a Christian charity. If we could ob- 
tain a second-hand organ or piano, to lead the singing 
class, we would make diligent effort to pay a reason- 
able price for it, on one year’s time. If your benevo- 
lent heart prompts a reply, address Mrs, Lizzie Ham- 
lett, Beaver P. O., Texas.” 





We and Our Heighbors : 


‘Tue Recorps oF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
A MIDNIGHT CAUCUS OVER THE COALS. 


" OW, don't you girls sit up and talk all 

night,” said Harry from the stair-case as he 
started bedward after Jim Fellows had departed and 
the house-door was locked for the night. 

Now, Eva was one of that class of household birds 
whose eyes grow wider awake and brighter as the 
small hours of the night approach, and just this night 
she felt herself swelling with a world of that purely 
distinctively feminine talk which women keep for 
each other when the lordly part of creation are out of 
sight aud heariug. Harry, who worked hard in his 
office all day and who came home tired at night, and 
had the inevitable next day’s work ever before him, 
was an advocate always for early and regular hours, 
and regarded with suspicion those sisterly night- 
watches. 

“You know now, Eva, that you oughtn’t to sit up 
late. You're not strong,’’ he preached from the stair- 
case in warning tones, as he slowly ascended. 

“Oh no, dear; we won’t be but a little time. We've 
just got a few things to talk over,” 

“Well, you know you never know whai time it is.” 

“Oh, never you mind, Harry. You'll be asleep in 
ten minutes. I want to talk with Ally.” on 

“There now, he’s off,” said Eva, gleefully shutting 
the doorand drawing an easy chair to the remains of the 
fire, while she disposed the little unburned brands and 
ends so as to make a last blaze, and then leaning back 
she began taking out hairpins and shaking dewn curls 
and untying ribbons, asa sort of preface to a wholly 
free and easy conversation. ‘I think, Ally,” she said, 
with an air of profound reflection, “if I were you I 
should wear my white tarletan to-morrow night, with 
cherry-colored trimming and cherry velvet in your 
hair. You see that altering the trimming changes the 
whole effect, so that it will look exactly like a new 
one.” 

“T was thinking of doing something with the tarle- 
tan,’’ said Alice, who had also taken out her hairpins 
and let down her long dark masses of hair around her 
handsome oval face, while her great dark eyes were 
studying the coals abstractedly. It was quite evident 
by the deep intense gaze she fixed before her that it 
was not the tarletan or the trimmings that at that 
moment occupied her mind, but something deeper. 

Eva saw and suspected, and went on designedly : 

*“ How nice and lucky it was that Jim came_in just 
as he did.”’ 

“Yes, it was lucky,” repeated Alice abstractedly, 
taking off her neck-scarf and folding and smoothing 
it with an unnecessary amount of precision. 

“Jim is such a nice fellow,” said Eva, “‘ I am thor- 
oughly delighted that he has got that situation. It is 
really quite a position for him.” 

“Yes, Jim is doing very well,” said Alice, with a 
certain uneasy motion. 

“T really think,” pursued Eva‘ * that your friend- 
ship has been everything to Jim. We all notice how 
much he has improved.” 

“It’s only that we know him better,” said Alice. 
“Jim always was a nice fellow; but it takes a very 
intimate acquaintance to get at the real earnest na- 
ture there is under all his nonsense. But after all, 
Eva, I’m a little afraid of trouble in that friend- 
ship.” 

“ Trouble—how ?”’ said Eva, with the most innocent 
air in the world, as if she did not feel perfectly sure of 
what was coming next. 

“Well, I do think and I always have said that an 
intimate friendship between a lady and a gentleman 
is just the best thing for both parties.” 

“* Well, isn’t it?” said Eva. 

“ Well, yes. But the difficulty is, it won't stay. It 
will get to be something more than you want, and 
that makes a trouble. Now, did you notice Jim’s 
manner to me to-night?” 

“Well, I thought I saw something rather suspicious,” 
said Eva, demurely; *‘ but then you always have been 
so sure that there was nothing, and was to be nothing 
in that quarter.” 

“Well, I never have meant there should be. I have 
been perfectly honorable and above board with Jim; 
treated him just like a sister, and I thought there was 
the most perfect understanding between us.” 

“Well, you see, darling,” said Eva, ‘ I’ve sometimes 
thought whether it was quite fair to let any one be so 
very intimate with one, unless one were willing to take 
the consequences in case his feelings really were deep 
ly involved. Now, we should have thought it a bad 
thing for Mr. St. John to go on cultivating an intimate 
friendship with Angie, if he never meant to marry, 
it would be taking from her feelings and affections 
that might be given to some one who would make her 
happy for life; and I think some women, I don’t 
mean you, of course, but some women I haveseen and 
heard of, like to absorb all the feeling and devotion a 
man has without in the least intending to marry him. 
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who might make him a happy home, and won't have 
him themselves."’ 

“ Eva, you are too hard,” said Alice. 

“‘ Understand me, dear, I said I didn’t mean you, for 
I think your course has been perfectly honorable and 
honest so far; but I do think you have got to a- place 
that needs care. It’s my positive belief that Jim not 
only loves you, Alice, but that he is in love with you 
in a way that will have the most serious effect on his 
life and character.”’ 

“Ob, dear me! that’s just what I’ve been fearing,” 
said Alice, “isn’t it too bad? I really don’t think it’s 
my fault. Do you know, Eva, I came here meaning 
to go home to-night, and I stayed only because I was 
afraid to walk home with Jim. I was sure if I did 
there would be a crisis of some kind.” 

“For my part, Ally,” said Eva,“ I’m not so very 
sure that there hasn’t been some advance in your feel- 
ings as well as in Jim’s. I don’t see why you should 
set it down among the impossibles that you should 
marry Jim Fellows.”’ 

“Ob! well,’”’ said Alice, “I like—yes, I really love 
Jim very much; he is very agreeable to me always. I 
know nobody, on the whole, more so; but then, Eva, 
he’s not at all the sort of man I have ever thought of 
as possible for me to marry. Oh! notat all,” and Alice 
gazed before her into the coals as if she saw her hero 
through them. 

*“ And what sort of a man is this Phenix?" 

“Oh! something grave, and deep, and high, and 
heroic.” 

Hva gave a light, little shrug to her shoulders, and 
rippled a laugh. ‘‘ And when you have got such a 
man, you will have to ask him to go to market for 
beef aud cranberry sauce. You will have to get him 
to match your worsted, and carry your parcels, and 
talk over with him about how to cure the chimney of 
smoking, and make the kitchen range draw. Don't 
you think a hero will be a rather cumbersome help in 
housekeeping? Besides, your heroes like to sit on 
pedestals and have you worship them, Now, for my 
part, I'd rather have a good kind mun that will wor- 
ship me, 

* A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature's daily food.’ 
A man like Harry, for instance. Harry isn’t a 
hero; he’s a good, true, noble-hearted boy, 
though, and I’d rather have him than the angel 
Gabriel, if I could get him now. Now, I don’t see 
what’s to object to Jim if you like him and love 
him as you say. He’s handsome; he’s lively and 
cheerful; he’s kind-hearted and obliging; and he’s 
certainly true and constant in his affections, and now 
he has a good position, and one where he can do a good 
work in the worh, and your influence might help him 
in it.” 

“Why, Eva, you seem to be pleading for him like a 
lawyer,” said Alice, not at all displeased apparently to 
hear that side of the question discussed. 

“Well, really,” said Eva, “Ido think it would be a 
nice thing for us all if you could like Jim, for he’s one 
of us; we all know him and like him, and he wouldn’t 
take you away to the ends of the earth, yon might set- 
tle right down here, and live near us, and all go on to- 
gether cosily. Jim is just the fellow to make a bright, 
pleasant, hospitable home, and he’s certain to be a 
devoted husband to whoever he marries.”’ 

“Jim ought to be married, certainly,” said Alice, in 
areflective tone. ‘‘ Just the right kind of a marriage 
would be the making of him.” 

“Well, look over the girls you know, and see if 
there’s any one that you would like to have Jim 
marry.”’ 

“TIT know,” said Alice, with a quickened flush of 
color, “‘ that there isn’t a girl that he cares for a snap 
of his finger.” 

“ There’s Jane Stuyvesant.” 

* Oh, nonsense! don’t mention Jane Stuyvesant!” 

“Well, she’s rich, and brilliant, and very gracious 
to Jim.” 

“Well, I happen to know just how much that 
amounts to. Jim never would have a serious thought 
of Jane Stuyvesant—that I’m certain of. She’s a per- 
fectly frivolous girl, and he knows it.’’ 

“T’'ve thought sometimes he was quite attentive to 
one of those Stephens girls at Aunt Maria’s. 

“What, Sophia Stephens! You couldn’t have got 
more out of the way. Why, no! Why, she’s nothing 
but a breathing wax doll; that’s all there is to her. 
Jim never could care for her.” 

“ Well, what was it about that Miss Du Hare?" 

“ Oh, nothing at all, except that she was a dashing, 
flirting young thing that took a fancy to Jim and in- 
vited him to her opera box. and of course Jim went. 
The fact is, Jim is good-looking and lively and gay, 
and will go a certain way with any nice girl. He 
likes to have a gay, good time: but he has his own 
thoughts about them all, as I happen to know. There 
isn’t one of these that he has a serious thought of.” 

“Well, then, darling, since nobody else will suit 
him, and it’s for his soul’s health and wealth to be 
married, I don’t see but you ought to undertake him 
yourself.”’ 

Alice smiled thoughtfully, and twisted her sash into 
various bows, in an abstracted manner. 

“You see,” continued Eva, “ that it would be alto- 
gether improper for you to enact the fable of the dog 
in the manger—neither take him yourself, nor let any- 
one else have him.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” said Alice, flushing up, “‘ he has my 
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free consent to take anybody else*he wants to; only I 
know there isn’t anybody he does want.” 

** Except?” said Eva. 

i €* Well, except present company,” said Alice. “I'll 
tell_you, Eva, if anything could incline me more to 
such a decision, it’s the way Aunt Maria bas talked 
about Jim to me—setting him down as if he was the 
Jast and most improbable parti I could choose; and 
as if, of course, I never could even think of him, I 
don’t see what right she has to think so, when there 
are girls a great deal richer and standing higher in 
fashionable society than I do that would have Jim in 
a minute if they could get him. Jim is constantly 
beset with more invitations for parties and to go into 
society than he can at all meet, and I know there are 
plenty that would be glad enough to take him.” 

‘“*Oh, but Aunt Maria has moderated a good deal as 
to Jim, lately,” said Eva. “She told me herself, 
the other day, that he really was one of the most 
gentlemanly, agreeable young fellows she knew of, 
and said what a pity it was he hadn’t a fortune.” 

‘Oh, that witch of a creature!” said Alice, laughing. 
“He has been just amusing himself with getting 
round Aunt Maria.” 

** And I dare say,”’ said Eva, ‘‘ that if she finds Jim 
has a really good position she might at last come to a 
state of resignation. I will say that for Aunt Maria, 
that after fighting you fora while she comes round 
handsomely—when she is certain that fighting is in 
vain; but the most amusing thing is to see how she 
has come down about Mr. St. John’s ritualism. Think of 
her actually going up there to church last Sunday, and 
not saying a word about the candles nor the chantings, 
nor any of the abominations! She only remarked 
that she was suro she never heard a better Gospel ser- 
mon than Mr. St. John preached—which was true 
enough. Harry and I were so amused we could hardly 
keep our faces straight; but we said not a word to 
remind her of past denunciations.” 

“The danger of going to Rome ia sensibly abated, it 
appears,” said Alice. 

* Oh, yes. I believe Aunt Maria must be cherishing 
distant visions of a time when sho shall be aunt to Mr. 
St. John and set him all straight.” 
~ “She'll have her match for once,” said Alice, “if 
she has any such intentions.” 

** One thing is a comfort,”’ said Eva. ‘‘Aunt Maria 
has her hands so full getting up Angie’s trousseau and 
getting her sheets and towels and table-cloths, and 
tearing all about up-stairs and down, and through dark 
alleys to get everything of the very best at the small- 
est expense, so that her nervous energies are all used 
up, and there is less left to be expended on you and 
me. A wedding in the family is a godsend to us all.” 

The conversation here branched off into an ani- 
mated discussion of some points in Angie’s wedding- 
dress, and went on with an increasing interest till it 
was interrupted by a dolorous voice from the top of 
the entry staircase. 

“Girls, have you the least idea what time it is?" 

*“* Why, there’s Harry, to be sure,”’ said Rva. ‘ Dear 
me, Alice, what time is it ?”’ 

**Half-past one! Mercy on us! isn’t it ashame?” 

“Coming, Harry, coming this minute,” called Eva, 
as the two sisters began turning down the gas and 
raking up the fire, then, gathering together collars, 
hairpins, ribbons, sashes and scarfs, they flew up the 
stairway, avd parted with a suppressed titter of guilty 
consciousness. 

“It was abominable of us,’’ said Eva; “ but I never 
looked at the clock.” 

(To be continued.) 








CALVIN’S DOCTRINE. 
By D. G. Ports. 


HE history of Calvin’s life henceforth centers 

in the conflicts in which he now became involved 
in his efforts to sustain and enforce his peculiar doo- 
trines and principles of ecclesiastical polity; and 
would from this time be uninteresting and uneventful 
except as connected with these struggles. For this 
reason we cannot, as in the case of Augustine, sketch 
first his life, and conclude with a statement of his doc- 
trine, which, considering our limited space, would 
otherwise be the most desirable arrangement. We 
introduce, therefore, in this place a statement of Cal- 
vin’s peculiar theological belief, that the reader may 
know what kind of a teacher Farel’s remarkable call 
had secured for the newly-converted city, and what 
kind of doctrine was henceforth to be taught in it. 
The first edition of the Institutes containing the out- 
line of doctrine to which Calvin always adhered had 
already been published when he arrived in Geneva. 
We give a brief statement of the teaching of the work 
in its final revision, so far as relates to predestination 
and kindred tupics. 

ORIGINAL SIN AND TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Calvin does not affirm that all men actually sinned 
in Adam. He holds that all inherit the depravity in- 
duced by the fall,and are actually guilty in conse- 
quence; that the child is polluted in the sight of God 
and justly subject to his wrath before it sees the light, 
being in its nature odious and abominable to him, 
and bringing its condemnation with it from the womb 
of its mother; that this perversity of human nature is 
active and constantly prolific of evil in the growth 
and development ef every individual. Free will is 
wholly lost as a consequence of the fall, Man is miser- 





ably enslaved and utterly unable to do anything 
good, “He cannot conceive, desire, or design any- 
thing but what is wicked, distorted, foul, impure and 
iniquitous.” ‘ His heart is so thoroughly envenomed 
by sin that it can breathe out nothing but corruption 
and rottenness.”” Even his efforts to do good or to be- 
come good, such as he is capable of, are in strictness 
sins. “If some men occasionally make a show of 
goodness, their mind is ever interwoven with hypoo- 
risy and deceit, their soul inwardly bound with the 
fetters of wickedness.’’ Conscience, which does not 
enable a man to perceive the right except vaguely and 
uncertainly (and which is of course no proof that he 
can do or could have done right) exists only that he 
may be self-condemned and without excuse before the 
tribunal of God, 
PREDESTINATION. 

But it has pleased God to choose and predestinate 
some of the descendants of Adam to salvation. Pre- 
destination is misunderstood by those who make it 
depend upon foreknowledge. It is the eternal counsel 
of God wherein he by himself determined what he 
would have become of each individual (quid de uno 
quoque homine fiert vellet). Some are foreordained to 
eternal life; others to eternal damnation (aliis vita 
acterna, aliis damnatio aeterna praeordinatur); and 
according as each one has been created for one or the 
other of these ends, we say that he has been pre- 
destinated to life or to death. 

God in his eternal and immutable eounsel has de- 
termined once for all whom he would save and whom 
ho would devote to destruction. Eleetion and repro- 
bation are correlative terms. The one cannot be held 
without the other. Hardening is of God no less than 
mercy. That the reprobate, whom he has created for 
dishonor during life and destruction at death, may 
come to their destiny, he deprives them of the oppor- 
tunity to bear his word, or blinds and hardens them 
by the preaching of it. Why does God do this? It 
will be said that their wickedness deserves it. True, 
but our wickedness deserves it no less. The reprobate 
are raised up in order to show forth God’s glory in 
their condemnation. 

If it be asked how the reprobate, who inherit their 
depravity and must inevitably remain depraved, can 
be justly condemned to eternal punishment, the answer 
must be, It is righteous because God wills it. What- 
ever God wills must be righteous. The supreme law 
of righteousness is the will of God (Summa justitiae 
regula est Dei voluntas). We have no right to inquire 
after the cause of the Divine will. Still God does not 
condemn from tyrannical caprice. He consigns men 
to damnation only because of their inherent depravity 
and guilt. The whole matter is, of course thus referred 
to the fall of Adam. 

THE THEORIES OF CALVIN AND AUGUSTINE COMPARED. 

When Augustine had at length been brought by his 
doctrine of sin and the Ninth Chapter of Romans to 
accept the theory of unconditional predestination, he 
still refused to admit that the fall of Adam was duc to 
the predetermined counsel of God (Supralapsarian 
theory), but attributes to Adam the entire respon- 
sibility of his own siu and the consequent ruin of the 
race, Predestination in his system applies to man- 
kind only after the fall (Infralapsarian theory). Nean- 
der declares this peculiarity of his system to bo “a 
noble inconsistency,”’ indicating the victory of his 
moral and religious nature over the speculativo ten- 
deney of his intellect. 

Calvin was guilty of no such inconsistency. His 
zeal for his favorite doctrine does not permit him to 
avail himself of this opportunity to soften the asperity 
of his system. On the contrary, he distinctly repu- 
diates as a frigid invention (frigidum commentum) the 
idea that the event of the fall was determined by the 
free will of the first man. He believes that uncon- 
ditional predestination is no worse for Adam than for 
his posterity, and says there is no probability in the 
idea that man brought death on himself merely by 
the permission and not by the ordination of God. He 
regards it as an absurd supposition that God could 
have made the noblest of his creatures without a 
special purpose, or without having determined what he 
wished his condition to be. He calls it straining ata 
gnat and swallowing a camel to deny predestination 
in the case of Adam while admitting it for the rest of 
the race. It is due to the wonderful counsel of God, 
he says, that in the fall of Adam so many nations with 
their infant children were inevitably involved in eter- 
nal death. It is a terrible decree, I admit, he con- 
tinues (Decretum quidem horribile fateor) yet it is im- 
possible to deny that God foreknew what the end of 
man was to be before he made him, and foreknew it 
because he preordained it. 

CALVIN A SUPRALAPSARIAN. 

In view of these unequivocal expressions in the last 
revision of the Institutes, we confess that we do not 
understand the reasoning of those who who would 
avoid the conclusion that Calvin was a supralapsarian. 
For not only, as Dorner says, does the movement of 
his thoughts lead in that direction, but the most posi- 
tive declarations show that they did not stop short of 
the mark. His conceptions and explanations in the 
Consensus Genevensus, and on other occasions, while 
fearing for the success of his favorite doctrine, are by 
no means to be compared with these voluntary state- 
ments in his great standard theological work. 

Calvin is careful to declare, however, that God's 
deoree permitting, adopting, and ordaining the fall of 








Adam is entirely righ’: The first man fell, says he, 
because the Lord deemed it meet that he should. Why 
he deemed it meet we kno ¥ D0t. It is certuin, how- 
ever, that it was just, because 1.* ¥48 for the display of 
his own glory in which the elem.@?t of justice is in- 
cluded. The blame of the matter 1,.°3t8 entirely with 
man. Man falls, he says, because God’s Providence so 
orders it, but he falls through his own fault. (Cadit 
homo Dei providentia sic ordinante, sed suo vitio 
cadit.) 

Again he says, The reprobate would excuse their 
sius by alleging that they are unable to escape the ne- 
cessity of sinning, especially because a necessity of 
this nature is laid on them by the ordination of God. 
We deny that they can thus be validly excused, since 
the ordination of God, by which they complain that 
they are doomed to destruction, is consistent with 
equity, an equity indeed unknown to us, but most 
certain. 

CALVIN’S THEORY OF CONVERSION. 

Calvin’s doctrine of predestination is further devel- 
oped in his theory of conversion, and it is here, in fact, 
that its practical results are best seen. 

Salvation comes from the undeserved mercy of God 
through the eternal election. The elect will certainly 
be saved, and only the elect can be saved. The salva- 
tion of any individual depends altogether and exclu- 
sively upon the fact of his election. 

Election is manifested in calling: and we must seek 
for the evidence of it only in this and kindred mani- 
festations. It is the most perilous of the temptations 
with which Satan assaults believers when disquieted 
with doubts as to their election, that he induces them 
to go beyond these signs. And this temptation ia the 
more fatal because it is of all others that to which al- 
most all of us are most prone. There is scarcely a 
mind in which the thought does not sometimes arise, 
Whence your salvation but from the election of God? 
But what proof have you of your election? When 
ouce this thought has taken possession of an individual 
it keeps him perpetually miserable, subjects him to 
dire torment, or throws him into a state of complete 
stupor. Therefore, as we dread shipwreck, we must 
avoid this rock which is fatal to every one who strikes 
upon it. We must look, therefore, for the certainty 
of our election to the fact of our calling, and not ven- 
ture beyond this infallible sign: 

Those who are elected are certainly called, and 
Christ will lose none who are given to him. 

But, it will be said, those who seemed to belong to 
Christ daily revoit from him and fall away. This 
is indeed true, but it is equally true that such per- 
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sons never adhered to Christ with that heartfelt con- 


fidence by which the certainty of our election is estab- 
lished. I deny not that they have signs of calling 
similar to those given to the elect, but I do not at all 
admit that they have that sure confirmation of elec- 
tion which I desire believers to seek from the word of 
the gospel. 

EFFECTUAL CALLING. 

The expression of our Saviour, Many are called, but 
few are chosen, is to be explained on the ground that 
there are two species of calling. For, there is an uni- 
versal call by which God, through the external preach- 
ing of the word, invites ail men alike, even those for 
whom he designs the call to bea savor of death and 
the ground of aseverer condemnation. Besides this, 
there is a special call which, for the most part, God 
bestows on believers only, when by the internal il- 
lumination of the Spirit he causes the word preached 
to take deep root in their hearts. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he communicates it also to those whom he en- 
lightens only for a time, and whom afterward, in just 
punishment for their ingratitude, he abandons and 
smites with greater blindness. 

Calling, no less than election, is of free and unmer- 
ited grace. When God shines with the light of his 
word on the undeserving, he gives a sufficiently clear 
proof of his free goodness. Here, therefore, his bound- 
less goodness is displayed; but not so as to bring all te 
salvation, since a heavier judgment awaits the repro- 
bate for rejecting the evidence of his love. God, also, 
to display his own glory, withholds from them the 
effectual agency of his spirit. He acts not according 
to the gratitude of each, but according to his own 
election. How can we deny that calling is of free 
grace, when election alone reigns in it, even to the 
end? 

It will be seen from these expressions of Calvin, 
which are copied almost word for word from the xxiv. 
chapter of the Third Book of the Institutes, that the 
anxious soul can after all have no certainty of ita 
election. ° 

The Christian whose mind is disquieted with doubts 
will fear that he is only one of those who “have 
signs of calling similar to those given to the elect,” or 
that he is one who has the genuine calling, but is to be 
illuminated only for a time, and then smitten with 
greater blindness. Nothing that he can do or could 
have done, not even gratitude, can affect the case-— 
though ingratitude may be justly punished by bard- 
ening and rejection. The matter is all outside of 
himself; it is wholly of free grace; election reigns in 
it te the end. We cannot yet see how any one is to 
avoid the dangerous rock which, according to Calvin's 
statement, lies so near to the course of every one whe 
navigates the perilous sea of predestination. 

CALVIN'S IDBA OF FAITH. 

We might naturally expect that in faith, which neces- 

sarily comprises something of the subjective element, 
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Calvin would find some indication of election sufficient 
to satisfy the anxious believer; but he is scarcely more 
successful here than in bis doctrine of calling. 

He begins by objecting to the idea of implicit faith 
as taught by the Schoolmen, that is a faith in ecclesi- 
astical authority and not descending to particulars, 
and he states his objection in such a way that it would 
seem necessarily to reach the idea of faith which was 
in Augustine’s mind when he wrote, Fidcs praecedit 
intellectum, and in Anselm’s, when he said, Credo 
ut intelligam. He objects also to a faith which has 
only God for its object—another error of the School- 
men—since God is revealed only in Christ. Nor willa 
simple faith in Christ as the divinely appointed Teach- 
er and Saviour answer the purpose, though that may 
serve as a preparation for the true faith. 

True faith is a knowledge of God and of Christ, and 
must comprehend the different characters and offices 
in which Christ is offered for our acceptance, that is, 
an understanding of the doctrines of atonement, jus- 
tification, imputed righteousness, sanctification, ete. 
It must include also asure knowledge of God’s will 
concerning us, such as will give us the assurance of 
our salvation and eternal life; or, in other words, a 
sure persuasion of our eternal election. This knowl- 
edge is of course to be derived from the Word of God; 
‘but the human mind is blinded and darkened, and the 
heart fluctuates with perpetual doubt. So the mind 
must be enlightened and the heart confirmed from 
some other quarter; that is, true faith on the part of 
any individual must include a sure knowledge of the 
divine favor towards himself revealed to his mind and 
sealed in his heart by the Holy Spirit. 

THE CALVINISTIC VIEW OF GOD'S MERCY. 

It will be observed that the kind of faith here incul- 
cated can have no support in the idea of God’s uni- 
versal benevolence, in the belief that he is full of 
kindness and mercy to the erring sons of men, that he 
is anxious to save and to bless all who are willing to 
turn from their evil ways and obey his commands; so 
that a consciousness of such willingness and of an 
honest purpose of obedience might be to any individ- 
ual a sure testimony of the favor of God. The prob- 
lem of Calvin and the Calvinists is fora man to hold 
with unwavering confidence the belief that God is 
merciful and propitious to himself, while he believes 
him to be hard and severe with others, dealing with 
them, not in mercy and kindness, but rather with the 
sternest and strictest justice; to believe that he is him- 
self chosen and loved, and destined to eternal bliss 
though deserving only of wrath, while a vast major- 
ity of mankind who deserve punishment no more than 
he are consigned by his inexorable decree to eternal 
misery and despair; that the reason for this difference 
in his favor does not exist at all in himself, but only in 
the inscrutable purpose of God, and tbat the evidence 
of it must be brought to him from some extraneous 
source, and instilled into his mind, and confiemed in 
his heart by the mysterious operation of the Holy 
Spirit. It will be seen at once that a belief in God asa 
being of universal kindness, full of tenderness and 
compassion to all who will accept his favor and obey 
his commands, as One who so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
him might not perish but have everlasting life, would 
make the question of faith on the part of any one dis- 
posed to obedience comparatively easy. But this idea 
of God is precisely what Calvin and the Calvinists re- 
ject; and the reader will not be susprised to learn that 
the problem as proposed by the reformer was never 
satisfactorily settled by himself, as it probably never 
was, nor will, nor ought to be by any one else. 

THE CALVINISTIC ASSURANCE OF FAITH. 

Calvin admits as a fact of universal experience tbat 
the evidence of election is in po case so sure and un- 
mistakable that the soul of the believer is not liable to 
be harassed by anxious doubts. Let us see how he 
proposes to distinguish the true believer from the un- 
believing but self-deceived, from the great number of 
Those who will say, Lord, Lord, but to whom he will 
profess, I never knew you. 

None, he says, are enlightened into faith, and truly 
feel the efficacy of the Gospel, except those who are 
foreordained to salvation, yet experience shows that 
the reprobate are sometimes affected in a way so simi- 
lar to the elect, that even in their own judgment there 
is no difference between them. Not that they truly 
perceive the power of spiritual grace and the sure 
light of faith; but the Lord, the better to convict 
them and leave them without excuse, instils into their 
minds such a sense of his goodness as can be felt with- 
out the spirit of adoption. Should it be objected that 
believers have no stronger testimony to assure them 
of their adoption, I answer that though there is a great 
resemblance and affinity between the elect of God and 
those who are impressed for a time with a fading faith, 
yet the elect alone have that full assurance which is 
extolled by Paul, and by which they are enabled to 
cry, Abba, Father. . . . There is nothing to pre- 
vent an inferior operation of the Spirit from taking 
its course in the reprobate. . . . They believe God 
to be propitious to them inasmuch as they accept the 
gift of reconciliation, though confusedly and witbout 
due discernment. . . . I do not deny that God 
illumines their minds so that they recognize his grace, 
+ « « but they never attain to the full result or to 
fruition. He only gives them a manifestation of his 
present mercy. . . . They never advance so far as 
to penetrate to that secret_revelation which Scripture 





reserves for the elect only. It is not strange that God 
should shed some rays of grace on the reprobate, and 
afterwards allow them to be extinguished. There is 
nothing to prevent his giving some a slight knowledge 
of his Gospel and imbuing others thoroughly. Mean- 
while, we must remember that however feeble and 
slender the faith of the elect may be, yet as the Spirit 
of God is to them a sure earnest and seal of their 
adoption, the impression once engraven can never be 
effaced from their hearts, whereas the light which 
glimmers in the reprobate is afterwards quenched. 

Again he writes: When we say that faith must be 
certain and sure, we certainly speak not of an assur- 
ance which is never affected by doubt, nor a security 
which anxiety never assails; we rather maintain that 
believers have a perpetual struggle with their own 
distrust. On the other hand, whatever be the mode 
in which they are assailed, we deny that they fall off 
and abandon that sure confidence which they formed 
in the mercy of God. 1 

This, then, is the Calvinistic assurance of faith as 
sketched by the hand of the great master himself. 
How satisfactory it might be except for the theory to 
which he resorts in support of it, that the elect never 
fall away, or even as supplemented by this comfort- 
ing theory, the reader will decide for himself. For 
our own part, we must believe that there is a true 
Christian faith, whether compatible with Calvinism or 
not, in which the subject is not doomed to a perpetual 
struggle with his own distrust. 

THE GIFT OF PERSEVERANCE. 

Calvin further argues that those who have the true 
faith have, or may have, also a knowledge that they 
are going to persevere, or that they have the gift of 
perseverance. He does not, however, give us any 
signs of this gift, but leaves us to infer that unless we 
are conscious of possessing it our faith has not the gen- 
uine quality. It is, indeed, plain that if any one is 
sure of his election he may also be sure of the gift of 
perseverance, for the one doctrine is the necessary 
complement of the other. Election itself could not be 
certain if left to any contingencies of human fidelity, 
and Calvin says truly that calling and faith are of 
little value without perseverance. He adds, however, 
that perseverance is not the gift of all, even of those 
who have, or seem to have, calling and faith. Unless, 
therefore, the believer may attain to a clear and relia- 
ble consciousness of possessing this gift, there can be 
no certain proof of it except as it may be referred to 
the fact of election. This, however, brings us again 
upon the rock which Calvin declares to be so danger- 
ous, and which, in fact, if we adhere to his system, it 
seems impossible to avoid. ’ 

We are not surprised to learn, therefore, that the 
* souls of Calvin’s hearers were continually filled with 
anxiety through the preaching of his favorite doc- 
trine.”’ He did not, however, hesitate on this account 
to hold or to preach it. On the contrary, Dr. Henry 
informs us that he gloried in it, that he felt his true 
greatness in the treatment of it, that he felt that he 
had taken a right position and was in his proper at- 
mosphere—yea, says the good doctor, he felt himself 
so raised up that he regarded it as necessary to salva- 
tion, and believed it to be a peculiar duty to contend 
for it. 

He did not, however, fail to administer such practi- 
cal cautions as were possible to the case, one of which 
was that believers should avoid curiosity as to why 
God did not elect and save others originally no worse 
than themselves, instead of leaving them to eternal 
misery and despair for the glory of his righteousness; 
and another, that men should not judge who are elect, 
thus limiting God’s mercy, which if it were his will, 
said he, could change the most wicked into the most 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


The total amount realized on the 5th inst., from 
the sale of the pews of Plymouth Church in Brooklyn 
for 1875, was $71,165—a sum in excess of last year’s pro- 
ceeds by $12,845. The highest figure reached for the 
choice of seats was $550, and from that the prices 
ranged down to $15 the last one sold, five hundred sit- 
tings, as usual, being reserved as “‘free.”’ 














The Brookline, Mass., Congregational Church, 
in calling a pastor, has the courage to agree to keep 
him at least five years at a salary of five thousand dol- 
lars per annum. This is no more than fair in this case, 
as the new minister, the Rev. R. Thomas, is to come 
from London, and could not be expected to accept a 
call from this side without some assurance that he was 
not breaking up native associations for an uncertain 
pastorate among strangers. The church, moreover, 
gains by the bargain, as it won’t have to talk up the 
shortcomings of its pastor, with a view of changing 
him, for a few happy years to come. 


The Freedman’s Theological Institute, which 
has recently been held at Talladega, Ala., in connec- 
tion with the Seminary of the American Missionary 
Association at that place, proved highly successful, so 
far, at least, as it received the sympathy and attention 
of the pastors of the Southern white churches there. 





A series of lectures were delivered by the latter which 
the colored students and preachers greatly apprecia- 
ted. This evidence of good will and fellowship is spec- 
ially gratifying at this time, when politically or ethno- 
logically the condition of affairs in parts of the South 
is far from assuring. 





Susceptible as the freedmen are to show and 
ceremouy, there is no doubt but that the Catholics 
could succeed in making converts of many of them, if 
they push their missions in that direetion as they evi- 
dently mean to. The brief telegram of last week, 
stating that the Catholic bishop of Salford, England, 
and several priests had sailed for New York to pro- 
mote the religion of Rome among the Southern 
blacks, shows that this sect is entering that field in 
earnest. Of course, it has a right to, just’as the Bap- 
tists and Methodists have already entered it with a 
full appreciation of the spiritual needs of the negroes. 
If our churches wish to convert them to Protestant 
Christianity there is no other way than to go on the 
ground and occupy it with their own missions. 


Its first seven years’ growth finds the Woman’s 
Board of Missions firmly rooted as a Christian enter- 
prise. Much of its success is probably due to its excel- 
lent organization, for apart from a good corps of offi- 
cers, from Mrs. Bowker, the President, down, the 
Board is now sustained by seven hundred auxiliaries 
and mission circles connected with Congregational 
churches throughout the country. The annual meet- 
ing held last week at Boston showed no abatement in 
interest in either home efforts or the foreign work. 
The latter calls for more missionaries, two of whom 
are needed for Micronesia, two for Austria, and a lady 
physician for the Home at Constantinople which has 
flourished as this Board’s own enterprise. 


It might be worth while for some one to write 
up a history of charitable bequests simply to show in 
what a multitude of ways it is possible to exercise a 
kindly disposition. To make such a history really 
valuable, however, it would be necessary to hunt up 
all those unpublished and modest legacies which re- 
veal the tenderness of testators’ hearts rather more 
satisfactorily than in the case of large gifts to socie- 
ties, which, however welcome they may be, do not 
necessarily impress upon the mind the true quality of 
charity. A thousand dollars for sick nurses, a fund to 
provide extra flannel and coal for poor widows, such 
as a late Boston physician has willed, legacies to have 
flowers and fruits distributed in hospitals, bequests for 
the relief of aged ministers, and all like gifts have a 
touch of human sympathy about them that makes up 
ten-fold for the occasionul meagerness of the amounts 
bequeathed. 


The Baptist Educational Commission does not 
propose, very sensibly, to put all the money raised for 
the Centennial education enterprise into a common 
treasury, to be afterwards apportioned among differ- 
ent Institutions by a central committee, but rather 
first and chietly to promote local giving for local Insti- 
tutions. It is not intended to raise some definite 
sum, whether $10,000,000, or $5,000,000, but rather to 
stimulate the largest practicable giving for ascertained 
and pressing wants. Nor is it the design to promote 
any giving which shall interfere with the ordinary 
and always urgent claims of the Missionary or Educa- 
tional Societies, or with local claims arising from 
church debts, or from other special duties or incum- 
brances. The gifts proposed by this movement are 
commemoration gifts, which, though they may re- 
quire self-denial, are intended to be above and apart 
from all ordinary or local giving. Under this plan 
contributions must come in more freciy. Baptists 
must be gratified, also, to know that the hundred 
thousand dollars necessary to secure the two hundred 
and fifty thousand offered to Columbia University by 
Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, bas been raised. 


In view of the considerable success that has 
attended the Presbyterian sustentation scheme, the 
Connecticut Congregationalists, at their last State 
Conference, adopted a report bearing on the subject, 


in the hope of developing something practical out of * 


it hereafter. The problem is to provide a way for the 
weaker churches to give their ministers a fair support 
80 that they may devote their whole time to the work, 
being in full service. The plan also includes: ‘‘ The 
development of the resources of each church for self- 
help. The securing of some definite minimum of 
average contribution to the pastor’s salary for the en- 
tire membership, thus developing a sense of personal 
responsibility. A settled pastor in place of irregular 
and transient ministerial supplies. The prompt pay- 
ment of the pastor’s salary. The development of the 
benevolent activities of the aided churches by requir- 
ing annual contributions to benevolent causes.’’ The 
Vermont Congregationalists tried a sustentation 
scheme last year, and were able to keep seven pastors 
with their churches, which otherwise could not have 
supported them. In New York a similar scheme has 
not been pushed, and hence no results are reported. 





PERSONAL NotEs.—Rev. Washington Gladden, 
lately of the Independent, has received a hearty call 
to the North Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Mass. Whether he accepts does not appear.—Ninety- 
‘six Presbyterian ministers, of the Church North, died 
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‘4n 1874. As stated last week, the number of deaths in 
the Congregational ministry was sixty.—One or two 
‘correspondents in Boston papers advocate the aboli- 
tion of the chaplaincy of the Massachusetts House. 
Others recommend in good faith the Rev. G. W. Wil- 
liams, a colored preacher, for the office, “to give an- 
other example to the country that the State was not 
only foremost and candid in her efforts to free the 
slave, but that her integrity was not greater than her 
present willingness to place him in a position of trust 
and honor.’’—Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey, of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church, whom Dr. 8. R. Wilson, of 
the Southern Church, once denounced from his pulpit, 
“preached for the latter a few Sundays ago in Louis- 
ville. Dr. Wilson has lately succeeded in making ene- 
mies of his old friends by his course towards his Pres- 
bytery; perhaps now, as an independent minister, he 
finds the door open for making friends of his old ene- 
mies.—Mr. Wm. G. Brown, of Campton, N. H., has 
been distributing Bibles in that State for twenty-six 
years past, and nothing now will tempt him away 
from work. He has explored all parts of New Hamp- 
shire, visiting most of it several times, calling atten- 
tion to the Scriptures and inducing hundreds of peo- 
ple to take and read them. The New Haven County, 
Conn., Bible Society has secured Mr. Brown’s services 
for a short time.—Mr. Rose, the wealthy resident of 
Terre Haute, Ind., appears to be carrying out the 
wishes of his late brother, also a wealthy man, who 
died in New York some time since, whose large char- 
itable legacies were declared void in law. The surviv- 
ing brother, coming into possession of the bulk of the 
property, has been giving it, we believe, to the institu- 
tions the dcceased intended to benefit. He also gives 
half a million each to the Terre Haute Industrial 
School and Orphans’ and Old Ladies’ Home. Ninety 
thousand goes to help young women educating them- 
selves at the Normal School, and Wabash College gets 
fifty thousand.—The London Church Times hopes the 
Tlinois Episcopalians will re-elect Prof. Seymour as 
their Bishop on the ground that his rejection by the 
General Convention was made on testimony which 
has been subsequently disproved. This hope is not 
likely to be realized. 








FOREIGN. 


The charges on which Rev. M. Mackonochie, an 
English rector, has been suspended from office for six 
weeks were that he used lighted candles in his church, 
that in one of the processions in his services there was 
a lady represented on a crescent as the Virgin Mary, 
and that he was in the habit of making the sign of the 
cross and of kissing the prayer-book. These ceremo- 
nies were pronounced not moral offences, but an ex- 
cess of ritual observance not sanctioned by the canons 
and usage in the English Church. This case is an in- 
stance of the growing disposition with the conserva- 
tive part of the Establishment to meet the ritualists 
squarely by showing in a church court that they do 
not keep within the laws of the Establishment. But 
so far from keeping them down, the natural effect is 
to weaken the latter’s allegiance to the church, if it 
does not drive them Romeward. It is not so surpris- 
ing accordingly to find their chief organ, the Church 
Times, looking ominously at all legal proceedings 
which reflect on ritualism, and indulging in the dis- 
loyal statement that ‘a feeling is fast ripening that 
Almighty God is weaning his church from the Estab- 
lishment, and so preparing the way for the overthrow 
of the great Philistine idol.” All true movements, how- 
ever—church movements in particular—usually flour- 
ish under opposition, so that the Times would imply 
that ritualism is radically weak somewhere by making 
the Establishment the mountain in the path of its 
growth. 








Che Teck. 


[From Tuesday, Jan. 5, to Monday, Jan. 11.) 

For the first time in the history of the United 
States Government troops have been used to de- 
cide a political dispute in a State Legislature. So 
far as it is possible to sift fact from rumor, the plain 
truth of the affair is this: The Congressional Commit- 
tee of Inquiry pursued its investigations in New 
Orleans until Saturday, eliciting important testimony 
on both sides. On Monday the Legislature, as recog- 
nized by the Returning Board, came together at the 
State House. There should have been, according 
to the programme, one hundred and six members of 
the lower house, fifty-four of them Republicans and 
fifty-two Conservatives. Four members, however, did 
not answer. to their names when the roll was called by 
the Clerk of the previous House, but as the loss was 
equally divided between the two parties this did not 
affect the general situation. Upon this a Conservative 
Proposed the choice by acclamation of a temporary 
chairman, and Mr. L. A. Wiltz was declared elected. 
This apears to have been a wholly irregular and un- 
justifiable proceeding. Sergeants at Arms and a tem- 
porary Clerk were named, and five Conservative mem- 








bers not recognized by the Returning Board were | 


8wornin. This of course reversed the balance of power, 
and as soon as balloting began for Speaker, the fifty- 
two Republicans, being prevented by the Sergeant at 
Arms from leaving the hall, drew up & petition to 





Governor Kellogg stating that the Legislature was in 
the possession of an illegal body, and requesting bim 
to restore it to its lawful members. All this was not 
accomplished without some disorder, in the course of 
which Colonel de Trobriand, at the request of Mr. 
Wiltz, checked a disturbance in the Lobby. There 
was, however, no actual breach of the peace and Mr. 
Wiltz was declared Chairman, Republicans generally 
declining to vote. 


Early in the day all the available United States 
troops, some eighteen hundred strong, were in posi- 
tion, as were-also the Metropolitan police, guarding 
the approaches to the State House. It is to be noted 
here that General Sheridan did not take command 
until after the coup was executed. Previously Gen. 
Emory had instructed Colonel de Trobiand, of the 
Thirteenth Infantry, to take orders from Governor 
Kellogg. Accordingly, when the petition above re- 
ferred to reached the Governor, de Trobriand was in- 
structed to eject the five newly seated members. This 
he proceeded to do, Mr. Wiltz protesting and instruct- 
ing the members to remain in their seats until forcibly 
removed. By direction of Col. de Trobriand the Clerk 
cf the old House called the roll again, Conservatives 
not answering to their names on the ground that the 
roll-call was irregular. The ex-Clerk then demanded 
the Speaker’s chair, but Mr. Wiltz refused to vacate. 
Upon this a squad of soldiers marched into the room 
and formed in front of the bar. Some one was found 
to point out the five members, and one by one they 
were removed by soldiers detailed for the purpose. 
Mr. Wiltz from the Speaker’s chair renewed his pro- 
test, declared that Louisiana had ceased to be a sov- 
ereign State with a Republican form of government, 
and called upon his fellow-members of the House to 
retire with him from the hall. The Conservative mem- 
bers then marched out, leaving the Republicans to 
their own devices. 


There are some side-shows intimately connected 
with this central exhibition. First we may mention 
General Sheridan’s transfer from Chicago to New Or- 
leans, superceding McDowell as the commander of the 
Military Division and Emory as commander of the De- 
partment, both safe and trustworthy officers. As we 
have already pointed out, he did not assume com- 
mand until after the events just narrated, but he fol- 
lowed up his General Order No. 1 by a dispatch to 
Secretary Belknap describing the state of affairs as 
“terrorism,” and recommending the formal outlawry 
of the leaders of the White League in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas, to the end they may be tried by 
Military Commission. To this, Mr. Belknap replied: 
‘The President and all of us thoroughly approve your 
course.” It is evident that Mr. Belknap was not author- 
ized to speak for the whole Cabinet, and Secretaries 
Fish, Bristow, and Jewell are reported as condemning 
Sheridan’s action. The part taken by the Government 
is strenuously denounced by the Democratic press; 
papers having no party ties very generally condemn it; 
and the strict Republican journals are divided. A call 
for a mass meeting in the Cooper Institute of this city 
has received numerous signatures, including those of 
such Republicans as William C. Bryant and William 
M. Evarts. 


Congress found, on reassembling after the holi- 
day recess, that Louisiana affairs were far more impor- 
tant, in a popular sense, than were the finances. Ac- 
cordingly, the Senate bill passed the House almost 
without debate, and an uneasy feeling of expectancy 
has characterized proceedings, pending the receipt of 
official information from New Orleans. Promptly on 
Tuesday morning, Senator Thurman moved a resolu- 
tion asking the President for information as to the 
alleged interference. An amendment was offered by 
Mr. Conkling, softening somewhat the brusque terms 
of the original; and then followed a debate in which 
party lines were pretty well preserved, so far as the 
strict Administrationists were concerned, such Sen- 
ators, that is, as Conkling, Morton, Edmunds, and 
Logan. Since this opening the question has occupied 
the Senate day after day, the successive dispatches 
from the seat of disturbance supplying the material 
for debate. In the end the resolution was passed re- 
questing information as to the military interference, 
closing with this: ‘That the President inform the 
Senate under what circumstances and by what author- 
ity such military intervention and interference have 
taken place, and whether he has any information in 
regard to the existence in the State of Louisiana of 
an armed organization hostile to the Govern- 
ment of the State and intent upon overturn- 
ing such State Government by force.’’ In the 
House the affair has been treated in a more dis- 
connected manner, coming up as a side issue in the 
discussion of other questions. On Friday it assumed a 
more definite shape, Mr. Butler of Massachusetts pre- 
senting a bill for a new election in Louisiana to be 
held in May, Supervisors being appointed by the Pres- 
ident, they in turn to appoint commissions from both 
political parties to superintend the details. The bill 
also contemplates giving the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Louisiana exclusive jurisdiction in cases arising under 
its provisions. This bill was referred to the proper 
committee. It is understood that there is no conflict 
of opinion among members of the Investigating Com- 
mittee. Their report, it is said, will declare the action 
of the Louisiana Returning Board illegal in certain 
cases, and will express a very moderate degree of be- 


lief in the alleged terrorism among the negroes. The 
recommendations of the report are as yet unknown. 


We give, to the best of our ability, the arguments 
presented by the critics and by the defenders of the 
government. In justification of the intervention it is 
urged that the Conservatives had illegally seized the 
organization of the Legislature, and used this illegal 
organization to assign contested seats to their friends 
and thus secure to themselves a majority. They were 
thus, it is said, a usurping and revolutionary body, 
whom the White Leaguers stood ready to uphold by 
actual violence; and it was Governor Kellogg’s duty, 
on petition from the other Legislators, to expel the in- 
truders, maintain the purity of the Legislature, and 
prevent the violence by which the Conservatives 
would have maintained their position; and this he 
could only do by the use of Federal troops. To all 
this the reply is made: ‘‘ The Constitution most strictly 
defines the conditions of Federal interference ; it stip- 
ulates that the President shall only intervene when 
invoked by the Legislature, or by the Governor when 
the Legislature cannot be convened. The Legislature 
was in actual session at the time of the interference, 
and by the Constitution the Governor was absolutely 
precluded from calling in the Federal power. The 
dispute was as to the organization of the Legislature, 
and the rigbt of certain members to seats, a subject 
wholly outside of the Governor’s province. If the 
Conservatives organized the body illegally, his only 
course was to refuse to recognize it, and let a case be 
made up for the courts. United States bayonets were 
called in not to repress armed insurrection, but to 
séttle a legislative quarrel. The special wrong was 
intensified by the circumstances: for two years Lou- 
isiana has submitted to a usurping State Govern- 
ment, because it was backed by the President; last 
November the people, beyond question, elected a 
Conservative majority to the Legislature, which was 
cut down by Kellogg’s returning board through trans- 
parent frauds; and now, at last, Sheridan’s sword is 
thrown into the scale to again confirm the usurpation, 
and the President approves.’’ We leave our readers 
to decide between the two statements, under whatever 
further light they may have received by the time this 
reaches them. On page 39 will be found the com- 
ments of various journals. 

The meeting of the State Legislature at Albany 
was marked by some rather curious and interesting 
proceedings consequent upon the adoption of the new 
Constitution. First among these was the preference 
exhibited by alarge proportion of the new members 
for the old form of the oath of office. This held good 
by law until midnight of December &lst, and fifty-four 
members subscribed thereto prior to that time. As 
the new oath is very stringent with regard to bribery 
and corruption, it was naturally inferred that many of 
these members were not quite easy in their consciences 
about recent election expenses. Some of them, indeed, 
said as much subsequently, but a goodly number took 
the new oath apparently without scruple. Governor 
Tilden’s message is an exceptionally clear and lawyer- 
like document. It is particularly and appropriately 
forcible in its review of the imperfect workings of our 
criminal laws, and in its recommendations for their 
revision. His suggestions in this direction are espe- 
clally aimed to cover cases like that of Tweed, where 
the prescribed punishment was utterly inadequate, 
and the ends of justice were only reached by the pas- 
sage of a cumulative sentence, whose legality is even 
now questioned by the culprit’s counsel. His refer- 
ence to the benefits expected from the Constitutional 
amendments, too, is eminently hopeful and discrim- 
inating. 








Mr. Plimsoll, the Englishman who is making 
such a noble fight against the abuses of the British 
Merchant Marine, has met with an unlooked-for vindi- 
cation in the recent loss of the cable ship La Plata, 
which foundered in the Bay of Biscay a month ago, 
with nearly all her passengers and crew. It seems 
that in April last Mr. Plimsoll received the following 
letter which we reprint, not to ridicule its illiterate 
style, but as a specimen of earnest protest from a poor 
man who felt more than he could adequately express 
in writing. 

* April 8, 1874. 

“Sir: Please to excuse the liberty I take in writing these 
few lines to ask you to look well after the steamship La 
Plata, now laying in the Victoria Docks. She was brought 
under my notice as not being seawarthey, as she is over laiden 
with telegraph cable. I ast if she ad all in as she ad to take, 
and I was told yes, but I made further inquires, and found 
thot she as no coals, no water, nor stores in yet, and I have 
no dought but thay will not take innything in her till she 
get to Green Eyth, or Gravesnd. I have sent you these few 
lines, os I know that you are a sailour friend. Iam only do- 
ing justice by telling you that thay will do there best to get 
her away in the state she is in. See well toher. May Gop 
grant you victory in your noble and generuss warks. 

“fam, &c., A LOVER OF JUSTICE.” 
This communication was forwarded to the Board of 
Trade, with the request that the matter should be in- 
vestigated, reminding them that although the letter 
was anonymous, its contents might be true, and that 
the writer’s motives for concealing his name might be 
perfectly justifiable under the circumstances, The 
letter, however, was adjudged irregular, the owners 
were warned but no investigation was made, and now 
the ship with, perhaps, this ‘‘ Lover of Justice,” is a 





the bottom of the Bay of Biscay. 
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The Household. 


THE NURSERY BIRD-CAGE. 


OW that cold days are here, what will be- 
come of the babies that are allowed to sit on the 
floor? Not only is the floor always the coldest part of 
the room, but it is constautly traversed by currents of 
cold air. Especially when the door is opened into the 
hall, these cold currents strike mischievously on the 
young gentleman who has the floor. Even on thickly 
carpeted floors the baby is in a situation of peculiar 








“exposure to take cold. Moreover, the noxious car- 


bonic acid, of which there is always too much in our 
sitting-rooms, 1s most abundant near the floor, and 
here is another reason why the baby, if possible, should 
be kept off the floor. If there be always a ready lap 
and willing arms, it is well. But baby doesn’t like to 
sit in arms all the while. He wants to strike out for 
himself over the vast continent of the carpet, whose 
colors attract him, like a flower-spangled meadow. 
But other dangers await him there, beside the eold 


currents, if he be of an inquisitive disposition. The 


pins, buttons, and other “ horrid things,” that lynx- 


-eyed care does not succeed in getting out of the way 
of the poor innocent, go right into his mouth. What 


can be done with baby when heis out of arms? 
The little chair into which baby is strapped is close 


quarters for an activespecimen. A better plan, where 


there is room enough, is to take a common French 
bedstead, floor the bottom, and screw slate to the sides. 


“There baby has room to creep, and to work his will 


on playthings at a safe and comfortable elevation 
above the floor-currents. An easier surface for him 
to sit on, and an arrangement well adapted to a small 
room, is to take a lounge bedstead, open, and screw to 
it a framework of balf-inch slats on inch corner posts, 
rising from twenty-four to thirty inches above the 
seat. This gives baby about twenty square feet of 
cushioned surface to play on, at about eighteen inches 
above the floor, asort of bird-cage, where he can be 
both safe and happy with his toys for a season. 

Whenever elder children have to be left awhile in 
charge of baby, such an arrangement is both safe for 
him and easy for his protectors. But the chigf benefit 
is the prevention from exposure to cold currents and 
the foulest stratum of air in the room. On trial, it 
will show itself to be a most valuable adjunct to a 
‘well-ordered nursery. 








LIGHTNING IN JOHNNY’S HAIR. 
Br Apam StTwin. 


OMBS can’t blow, can they ?” 
Could you guess what Johnny meant by such 
@ queer, backhanded question? I couldn’t, nor his 
sister Mary, either. I was quite sure, however, that 
he meant something sensible, if one could only get at 
it; but Mary was doubtful. 

“Blow what?” she asked, not so pleasantly as she 
might. 

“ Why, blow air,” said Johnny, “to make wind.” 

“Of course not, you silly child; what makes you 
ask such a question as that?’’ 

Mary thinks Johnny is a pretty bright little fellow 
in general, but on particular points she is always 
ready to call him a dunce, without stopping first to 
find out what he really means to say. e trouble is, 
she knows so little herself that she thinks she knows 
everything, at least everything worth knowing; and 
Johnny is all the time puzzling her with questions 
that she has no answer ready for. 

““What have you seen to make you ask that ques- 
tion?” I inquired. 

“T didn’t see anything,” said Johnny; “I just felt 
it—like someone breathing softly on my face and 
hand when I held my comb near.” 

* Nonsense,’ said Mary; “‘ you just imagined it.” 

“No, I didn’t,” Johnny insisted; ‘“‘I felt it really, 
this morning, when I was combing my hair.” 

“Oh,” said I, suspecting the cause of his difficulty; 
“* what kind of a comb was it?” 

** A black comb,” saki Johnny. 

“ Horn, or rubber?” I asked. 

“It’s a rubber comb,” said Mary. 

“How did your hair behave when you were comb- 
ing it?” 

‘“‘Mean as anything,” Johnny replied. “Jt stuok up 
like Mary’s when it’s frizzed, and wouldn't stay any- 
where.” 

Part of that was fer Mary’s benefit. Johnny likes 
to tease her. 
® “Did you think the comb made it do that by blow- 
ing it?’’ I asked. 

*“*Not at first,” said Johnny: “ the comb seemed to 
crackle, and I put it to my ear to listen; then I felt 
the wind on my cheek.”’ 

“Suppose you bring the comb here,” said I, “and 
‘show us what it did.” 

Johnny ran off for the comb, but came back quite 
-crestfallen. 

“It won't do it now,” he said. 

“As much as ever!” cried Mary, triumphantly. 

“ But it did this morning, truly,” be said, rather 
humbly. 

& “ Pshaw!” said Mary; “ you imagined it.” 
Like many another discoverer, Johnny had to learn 





what it is to bo discredited and ridiculed for knowing 
too much. Because Mary had never noticed what he 


] described, she was as ready as older people to cry 


** nonsense,” “impossible,” and all that sort of thing, 
without stopping to consider whether he might not be 
in the right after all.” 

“You had better try it again some other day,’ I 
said to Johnny. “Try different combs. Try in the 
dark, too.” 

“What for?” Johnny asked. 

“You might see something,”’ I said. 

“In the dark?” 

* Yes, in the dark.” 

Johnny wondered how that could be; ont he won- 
dered still more when I suggested that it might be a 
good plan to try the comb also on Humpty Dumpty— 
that’s his shaggy dog. 

Two or three mornings after, Johnny came pound- 
ing at my door before breakfast; when I let him in he 
cried, “‘ It blows now, sure!” 

* What blows?’ 

““Why! the comb.” 

I took the comb from his hand and putting it to my 
cheek, said, *‘ I don’t feel any wind from it." 

“That isn’t the way,” he said, reaching out for the 
comb. ‘“ You must do this first,” and he ran the comb 
rapidly through his hair a few times, then held it to 
fis cheek, saying, ‘I can feel it, plainly.” 

‘*See if it will blow these,’’ I said, stripping some 
bits of down from a feather and laying them upon 
the table. 

Jobnny repeated the combing, then held the comb 
near the down expecting to see the light stuff blown 
from the table. To his great surprise it was not blown 
away at all, but on the contrary it sprang suddenly 
toward the comb, then dropped off as suddenly. 

‘That's queer,” said Johnny. 

I excited the comb again and held it near the back 
of my hand, calling Johnny’s attention to the fact 
that all the fine hairs stood up when the comb came 
near them. 

*“*When you hold the comb near your cheek,”’ I said, 
“the downy bairs stand up like that, and the feeling 
is just like that of a breath of air.” 

“Then it isn’t wind that comes from the comb?” 

** No, it is not wind.” 

“Maybe the comb is a magnet,” suggested Johnny, 
seeing its attraction for light hairs, dust and the like, 
as I held it over them. I took a small magnet from 
my table-drawer and held it near the feathers and 
hair. It did not stir them, no matter how much I 
rubbed it. It picked up a needle though, very quickly. 
Then I rubbed the comb, and though it attracted the 
feathers it had no effect on the needle, 

“Ts that like a magnet?’ I asked. 

** No,” said Johnny. 

“When the needle springs to the magnet it sticks 
there; but when the hair or down springs to the comb 
it flies away again instantly.” 

“It is very queer,” said Johnny. 

“Try this horn comb,” said I. 

Jobnny tried it, but comb his hair as much as he 
might, the horn would not draw anything. Then he 
tried a shell comb, and an ivory comb, neither of them 
acting as the rubber comb did. 

“T don’t understand it at all,” said Johnny. 

“Nobody does fully,’’ said I; ‘but if you keep try- 
ing you may learn a good deal about it in time.” 

Then we went to breakfast. It was several days be- 
fore the subject was brought up again. “I’ve been 
watching a long time,” said Johnny that evening, “I 
began to think it would never happen again, but it’s 
a first rate day to-day.” 

*“* Have you found out anything new?" I asked. 

“Not much,” said Johnny. “I tried Humpty and 
the comb crackled like everything. What makes it do 
that?” 

“I think we'll have to study that to-night,” I re- 
plied. ‘ Where’s Humpty?” 

“In the kitchen. Shall I call him?” 

“If you please; bring pussy, too.” 

Johnny was soon back with Humpty and Nebuchad- 
nezzar—that’s pussy. We call him Neb, fer short. 
Then we went into the library and put out the lights. 

“How can we see what the comb does?” Johnny 
asked. 

“Some things can be seen in the dark,” I replied. 
Then I drew the comb briskly through Johnny’s hair, 
making it snap and sparkle beautifully. “‘See,’’ I said, 
bringing the teeth of the comb opposite my knuckle, 
“this is what makes the snapping.” 

“How pretty!” Johnny cried, as the tiny sparks 
flew from the comb to my knuckle. ‘“ What is it?’”’,; 

** Lightning,” said I. 

“Lightning! In my hair? 

“ Certainly,’ I said. ‘* Let me comb out some more.” 

Johnny was almost afraid of himself when I brought 
another lot of sparks from his head, 

“ Folks had better look out when I’m around,” said 
the little fellow, pompously. “Mary says I make 
more noise than a thunder-storm sometimes; I guess 
it’s the lightning in me. Somebody’ll get hit yet.” 

“Not very severely, let us hope,” said I, laughing. 
“Suppose we try Humpty. Maybe he’s a lightning- 
bug, too.” 

Sure enough, when we passed the. comb through his 
shaggy coat the sparks flew finely. So they did when 
we rubbed him with the hand. 

“Let's try Neb,” said Jehnny; “bere he is under 
the sofa; I can see his eyes.” 


But Neb had no notion of being rubbed the wrong 
way. Assoon as thesparks began to show his patience 
gave out, and he went off with a rush. 

“TI guess Neb’s lightning goes to his eyes and his 
claws,” said Johnny. 

After that we tried the sheepskin rug, Mary’s muff, 
| and several other things of the sort, getting sparks 
from all of them. 

“Everything seems to have lightning in it,” said 
Johnny. 

“ Apparently,” said I, “‘ but you can’t make it show 
in everything alike; any way, not by rubbing. Try 
the chair back, the table, the sofa, and such things. 
Generally when two things are rubbed together the 
lightning—or electricity, as it is commonly called—es- 
capes quickly. When it can’t do that, it accumulates 
—as it does in the rubber comb—and goes off with a 
snap when it gets a chance. When a cloud contains 
more eleatricity than it can hold, some of it jumps to 
another cloud or to the earth, making a flash of light- 
ning. The thunder is its prodigious snap and the 
jechoes of it. Are your slippers quite dry ?”’ 

“T think so,” said Johnny, wondering what that had 
to do with lightning. 

“T think the furnace has been on long enongh to 
make the carpet guite dry, too,”’ I said, turning justa 
glimmer of light on. “If it is, you can makea little 
thunder-storm of yourself easily.” 

“How?” Johnny asked eagerly. 

* Just skip around the room a few times without 
taking your feet from the carpet.” 

Jobnny spun round like a water-beetle for a minute 
or two; then I stopped him and told him to reach out 
his forefinger. When he did so, I reached my fore- 
finger to his, and as the points came together snap! 


“Oh!” and put his finger to his mouth. 

“ Did it burn you?” 

“No,” said Jobuny, “ but it scared me.” 

He was not so badly scared, however, but he wanted 
to try it again and again, while I turned up the light 
and went on with my reading. By-and-by Humpty 
came out from under the sofa to see what was going 
on,and Johnny sent aspark into his nose. It didn’t 
hurt him any, though it surprised him not a little. 

“ Wouldn’t it be fun,” said Johnny, “ to give Marya 
shock ?”” 

* Charge yourself again,” I said, “‘ then come_to me 
with your bands down.” 

Johnny did as I bade him, whereupon I stooped and 
kissed him on the mouth. It was his turn to be sur- 
prised that time. 

Just then Mary came to tell the young lightning 
catcher that it was time to go to bed. 

* All right,” said the little rogue cheerily, skipping 
about the room. ‘Kiss me good-night, Mary, but 
don’t touch me with your hands,” he said at last, de- 
murely holding up his mischievous mouth. 

Mary gave the kiss, and got in return what she 
didn’t expect. 

“You little rascal!” she cried, ‘“‘ you’ve got a pin in 
your mouth.” 

“No, I haven't,” he said. 

“It’s a piece of rubber, then.” 

“ No, it isn’t rubber.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Lightning,” said Johnny. ‘‘ See!” and he skipped 
a few times across the floor, then gave her a spark 
from his finger. Then he ran off to bed, laughing at 
Mary’s bewilderment. 


Che Little Folks. 


HOW CHUBBY READS HIS LESSON. 
By JENNIZ E. ZIMMERMAN. 


AMMA, is it most time to read a lesson ?” 
asks Chubby. 

“Why, yes, dear,” says mamma, “get your book 
pow, and let us have the lesson done by the time 
Maria rings the dinner bell.” 

“Well, mamma,” says he, in a hopefully obedient 
frame of mind, *“ where shall I read ?”’ 

“Your neat lesson, of course, dear.”’ 

“Well, mamma, I just want to say over the A. B. C’s 
first,” says Chubby, seating himself on the sofa with 
his little boots across the back of a chair. Mamma 
doesn’t notice; she is very busy with her patterns, just 
then. This manly attitude, however, is not very good 
for Chubby’s breath. He gets red in the face, and the 
words come rather jerky. Mamma looks up. 

“Why, Chubby Merton, take your feet off that 
chair, this minute!” 

“Papa puts his up so, sometimes,” says Chubby, 
turning on mamma a look of injured and vindicated 
innocence. : i 

Mamma is cornered, for papa does elevate his feet 
now and then. ‘Only when papa is very, very tired, 
dear,” she says. “Now you must just sit up straight, 
and read your lesson properly, without stopping. I 
cannot have you Gawdle so.” 

‘Yes, mamma, I just want to say these letters first. 
A for monkey, B for bat. C for cow, D for dog, E for 
elk,—what is an elk, mamma? is it a cow? 't’s got 
horns.” 

“No, Chubby, go on with the right lesson. 

















“Yes, mamma, G for goat, H for beehive.” 


went a spark between them, whereat Johnny cried, — 
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“Chubby,” ssys mamma, sternly, “ you are wasting 
your time; read your lesson.” 

“ Well, mamma, can’t I just read, ‘We go in,’ first? 
It's right here.” 

“No, no, read your regular lesson first. There isn’t 
time for anything else before dinner.” 

* Well,” says Chub, once more, turning the leaves 
‘slowly, ‘lemme see this picture first. Is this George 
Washington, mamma? didn’t he never tell alie?”’ 

“Ts that reading, Chubby?” asks mamma, reproach- 
fully. 

“0, I forgot. Here's the lesson.””’ The—sun—is—up— 
‘and—we—are—up—too. Mamma, does the sun get up?” 

“Now, dear, I explained all that yesterday. You 
must not stop now.” 

“O yes, you said the sun stood still and let the cun- 
ning little world go around it. How can it?’ 

“ How can what, the sun?” 

“No, mamma, the world. How can the world turn 
‘round ?”’ 

“How can you turn round, Chubby?” 

“Yes, but mamma, the werld has n’t got any ‘“‘think”’ 
inside of it, ’n’ I have.” 

“That is true, dear, but I can’t possibly make you 
understand about the world turning round now. You 
must wait several years yet.” 

“Tiow old ’11I be then, mamma?” 

“Never mind now, read that lesson this minute.” 

**T guess I’m kind o’ lazy,”’ says Chub. 

“The dew—is—off—and—wo—cen—go—to—see—the 
—boy—w-h-o, who—is i-]-l, sick.” 

“Til, Chubby,” corrects mamma. 

“Yes, ma’am. He—did—not—do—as—he—was—bid. 
Now—what did he do, mamma?” 

“JT don’t knew, dear; perhaps he ate green apples.” 

‘*Mamma, I won’t ever, ever, eat another green ap- 
ple.” 

** Don’t make any rash promises now Chubby. It 
is winter time, and there are no green apples; read 
on.” 

** It—is—bad—to—lie—in—”’ Mamma, ’f | was to eat 
green apples and get sick, you would n’t make me lie 
in bed all day, would you?” 

“I think it very likely I should, dear.” 

“We are—uot—ill— Mamma, I’m awful hungry; 
what are we going to have for dinner?” 

*“ Nething at all if you do not read, Chubby.” 

“Mamma,” says he, coaxingly, ‘‘I’ll buy you some 
candy after dinner.” 

“Why, you haven't any money, dear.” 

“Yes I have, in my head.” 

“In your head, child, what do you mean?” 

‘“ Why, mamma, papa said the other day ’at I had 
good, common, hard—pennies—no—cents; ain’t cents 
pennies?” 

“Not that kind, dear,” said mamma, laughing. 

“There’s the dinner bell,’’ says Chubby, who does 
not like to be laughed at. ‘Come on, mamma,” and 
before mamma can possibly get the words out of her 
mouth to call him back, he is down stairs and behind 
his chair eyeing the roast like a wild beast in a cage. 
His book lies in the coal scuttle up stairs, whence he is 
sent to pluck it, when mamma comes down. But he is 
not yet five years old, and she does not make him go 
without his dinner. 








A SOUTH CAROLINA BOY’S LETTER. 
CoLuMBIA, 8. C., Dec. 1874. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
OTHER says ‘‘ South Carolina is in all the 
papers now”; but # hasn’t been in your 
paper, at least in that part which Iread. Somebody 
wrote to you once from Ohio about “ Mrs. Merrill’s 
House.” I’ve got that piece saved, and ‘‘ The Black- 
Eyed-Susans,”’ and “ Roy Hammond’s” letters, and a 
great many others. But I should not wonder if Ralph 
and May and Teddie would be glad to hear from 
South Carolina, for it isn’t a bit like the place where 
they live. 

I'm sorry I can’t write about politics, but I might 
get Jimmy Lee to if you’d likeit. Jimmy isa colored 
friend of mine, and he is a page in the Legislature. I 
am only eight, but he is nine. 

We moved up from Charleston last spring. It took 
us nearly a whole day to come. It was the most 
polite train I ever saw, for it stopped where there was 
no station to let a little girl get off near a friend’s 
house. Tbe conductor helped her down the steps with 
her basket, and said, ‘‘Good-by, dauty.” They don’t 
do so in the North; they hurry a fellow too much 
there, especially on the horse-cars. 

We live on the college campus, and it is a nice place. 
A Methodist minister said at our table the other day, 
that it is “‘the scene of a grand educational experi- 
ment.”” I asked mother what that meant—it takes 
mother to explain hard words—and she said, ‘Oh, 
that is because the white boys and the colored beys 
and the Southern boys and the Northern boys all 
come to the college here together, and don’t fight”; 
but I’m puzzled yet, for what should they fight for, 
I'd like to know? 

We lived in some rooms in the Medical College be- 
fore our house was ready for us; I liked that, for we 
‘could go in and look at the skeleton when we studied 
physiology. And that makes me think, perhaps you'd 
like to hear about our schoel, though father laughs 
about it and says he never saw such a school in his life. 

Mether is the teacher, and it is kept in our dining- 


room, because the windows are full of plants there 
and we can study botany in the winter time. We've 
each got a croous or hyacinth of our own so that we 
can watch bow they grow, and we have two micro- 
scopes for finding out curious things. Mother says she 
wishes all children had a microscope. I’m sure if I 
hadn’t got one, I’d save up all my pocket-money to 
buy one. 

You can’t think how pretty even a chickweed blos- 
som is when you look at it. Gracie found some beau- 
tiful stamens in the white mullein, all fringed with 
purple wool. Gracie Brewer is my class-mate. Lilly 
Brewer and my sister Jennie are in the other younger 
class. They know all about the Kendall children, too, 
for they read the Christian Union every Sunday, and 
sometimes mother lets us read it in school “for a 
change.”” We always like what mother does “for a 
change.” 

Gracie and I study geometry. I shouldn't like it 
very wellif we didn’t bave to cut out so many trian- 
gles to prove things; and then the book has a few real 
pictures in it, so that I manage to get along with it. 
We study grammar when we read and spell, and I can 
pick out the nouns, verbs and adjectives faster than 
Gracie can. She and I write our spelling lessons, and 
we all spell by sound; but we have the best fun with 
the spelling-stick. I wonder if all the boys and girls 
have that. They’ll send you one from New York for 
seventy-five cents. It has Mr. Schermerhorn’s name 
on it, so I suppose he is the man that makes ’em. 

Of course we sing in our school, and recite arithme- 
tic, and have blocks for studying forms—a sphere is 
just nothing but a ball—and cards of colors. We have 
gymuastics, too, but not the regular kind. Mother 
didn’t know that kind, so she had to make up some. 
We make ’em up, sometimes, for ourselves. We write 
compositions once in two weeks. Gracie takes the 
most pains with hegs—I believe girls like to take pains 
—but I’ve got two ahead. One is about “ Central 
Park in New York ’’—father took me there once—and 
the other is about my Grandpa’s house in Connecticut. 
I’llsend you that if you wantit. It’s a jolly place. 

We have “ The Story of the Bible.” It’s an easier 
Bible than mother’s. We liked the book of Ruth so 
much we read it three times. I believe I shall make 
a play of that. I'll sit on the gate and tell everybody 
I’m going to marry Ruth; that'll be Gracie, of eourse. 
We draw from Krusi’s drawing-books; they are full 
of chuirs and gates and flags and such easy pictures. 

We all like Geography. Mother reads and talks to 
us about things in difierent parts of the world while 
we look at the pictures of them. And map-drawing— 
that is best.of ali! We began by drawing a map of 
the school-room, and so on until we had drawn the 
whole house. Now we are at work on the yard. 
When we’ve drawn the map, Mother stands by the 
gate and shows us each a different place on it. Then, 
when she suys “Go!” we all scamper to our places as 
hard as wecan. Sometimes we choose our own places 
to stand, and, when she says ‘‘Come!”’ we run to her 
to point out on the map the places where we stood. 
We get so warm we have to go and cool off at the yard 
pump. And that is an excellent place for studying 
Geography. We make islands, capes, continents and 
mountain ranges out of sand and cover them all over 
with grass to shew where the land is, and then we 
pour water so as to make oceans, bays and rivers. 
Gracie says they don’t study Geography in that way 
at all in the school where her bigger sister goes. I 
suppose they have globes there; we bave a little one, 
but I like to study it outdoors best. Don’t you think 
that it’s a good way? 

Father says I shall have to give up “ Puss in a cor- 
ner’’—he means map-drawing—when I go away from 
home to school. I wonder what else I shall have to 
give up. I won't give up the Christian Union, any- 
how; especially if you print this letter from 

Your true friend, 
A Souts CARro.trna Boy. 








Puzzles, 


SUBSTITUTED VOWELS. 
1, Wu nivor mass tho wutir ’tal thi wuil rens dry. 
2. Novor guvo ap tho shap. 
8. Meku hia whulo thu san shunos. 


A BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 

1. One of the reformers. 2. A man who published the 
Bible after the Babylenian captivity. 38. A disciple of St. 
Paul. 4. One of the twelve disciples. 5. The handmaid of 
Sarah. 6. A high priest of the Hobrews. 7. A sort of oath. 
8. A friend of Job. 9. A son of Jacob. 10. Walked with 
God. ll. A book of the Old Testament. 12. The son of 
Hagar. 18. A giant. 14. A cruel king. 15. Ason of Japheth. 

My initials form the first command. LiTTLe ONE. 


A SQUARE Worn. 
1, A city on the Rhino. 
2. A State. 
8. An adjective. 
4. A boy’s name. 


“Vora.” 


M. D. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEO. ™. 
A Charade.—Happy New Year. 
4n Baigme.-Califerut 
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Sobu Gus: 


AN ENIGMA. 


Br HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of “Touvette: A Tale of Transition.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FRESHET. 


T was agloriousnight. There waslittle nnd, as 

the rain had fallen with such force that the road was 
packed, and only the surface water splashed about us, 
sparkling in the moonlight, as we galloped towards 
the Point which laya mile or more below. The Cedars 
was a wedge of land which lay between two rivers of 
almost equal volume. The Point was the extremity 
below which they met and formed a single stream. 
We could hear the sullen roar of each sounding across 
the narrow neck, like an angry challenge, as we rode 
along. 

A short distance frem the house the road left the 
high lands and went down upon the second bottoms, 
an alluvial plateau some feet above the first bottoms 
which were now covered by the swollen flood. These 
second bottems had undoubtedly, in some former age, 
been to the streams they separated what the first bot- 
toms, or actual low grounds, were now, and had been 
subject to overflow fora long period, though the river 
had never been over them since the settlement of the 
country. 

At the extreme end of the Point the confluent cur- 
rents had deposited the sediment and drift with which 
they were charged in past ages, until there had been 
built up a gravelly mound considerably above the 
level of the second bottoms which we had traversed. 

Arriving at this, we dismounted and I picketed the 
horses, when we scrambled over the rough surface to 
the extremeend of the Point. It wasindeed a strange, 
wild scene. I did not wonder that it had taken such 
a hold upon the old overseer, still less that it quite en- 
ehanted my impressible companion. 

The stream upon the right was black and sullen, and 
seemed to be gliding onward with a silent, stealthy pur- 
pose of revenge. The one upon thelefj, Jeasin volume, 
was a more boisterous and impetuous torrent, It was 
of yellowish red by day, as if it flowed through banks 
of ochre, but in the moonlight it showed a soft creamy 
white. Below the Point the two streams met, only to 
pursue each its way side by side with the other, but 
unmingled, enmerged; so that below us ran a river 
with its right bank bathed in darkness and its left a 
gleaming band of light. 

“An evident misjoinder,” I said, lightly, as I came 
to the extreme verge of the Point, almost over the 
mad whirlpool which their junction made, and stood 
beside Alice Bain looking out on the strange scene— 
* like an ill-assorted marriage.”’ 

“And no wonder,” she answered quickly, * when 
we look at the means which caused their union.” She 
poiuted to alow, dark-looking range of hills that lay 
to the left. ‘“ That,’’ she continued, “is the end of the 
water-shed between the Saxipahaw and the Neuse. 
The Indians had a tradition about these streams, as I 
have heard, whieh is really poetical. They say that 
long ago, when the earth was young, the Saxipahaw 
started in the hill country and ran a long way to the 
eastward, or perhaps sortheastward, trying to mate 
with the Laughing Water—the Dan; but that ungal- 
lant fellow ran away from her, and then she came 
sedately along through the Haw flelds, half mourning 
a first love, but soon conceiving the hope of uniting 
with the Neuse. But the Manitou placed the Okon- 
eechee Hills across her way, and turned her course 
sharp to the southeastward, along a rough and rugged 
channel. Then she came on here, black and sullen, 
only to become the unwilling bride of the impetuous 
river which rushes on her like a wild beast on its 
prey.” 

We stood leaning against the solitary pine which 
had sprung from the mound of débris, and held its 
place doubtfully over the bissing, hungry flood, I on 
its right and in the shadow, she on the left, bathed in 
moonlight—the rugged boll between. 

** You are of Scotch descent, Miss Alice?"’ I said in- 
quiringly, at length. 

Yes,” she answered, “‘on my father’s side. My 
mother was English, I have heard him say. She died 
when I was very young "’"— 

“ And Iam of French extraction—old Huguenot,” I 
said musingly, and was silent again. 

““ What could put any such speculation in your mind 
at this time, Mr. De Jeunette?"” she asked at length, 
curiously. 

There was not a quaver in her tone to denote a sus- 
picion of the wild passion which was raging in my 
breast. She was all womanly grace and candor. I 
glanced down upon her as she stood at my left, with 
the full summer moon lighting her slight form and 
tingeing her many-hued locks with mellow light, while 
I, dark and swart as my fiery ancestors, was half-hid- 
den in the shadow of the pine. 

Love was triumphant. I could hesitate no longer, 80 
I answered, meaningly, ‘‘ The river.” 

“The river! How should the river suggest such in- 
quiry ?” she asked. 

“Do you not see,” I answered, pointing to the united 
waters before us, “that the right is dark and the left 
bright ”"— 

* And so," she began— 
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“So,” 1 interrupted, ** with Covenanter and Hugue- 
not—bright Scotch and swart Norman.” 

“ But you said yourself,” she laughed, “ that it was 
an ill-assorted union—a most evil omen to be thus 
applied.” 

She was so innocent she only thought it a gallant 
jest on my part, and answered without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Nay, nay,” I rejoined, “ that is only an appearance. 
You know that when the two rivers have once united 
they become placid and peaceful in their onward 
course, and the smiling current which sinks into the 
ocean is so bright and lovely that it was named by its 
first discoverers ‘The Fair’—‘ Cape Fair,’ which later 
generations have corrupted into ‘ Fear.’ ”’ 

* But that was only the result of a philosophy which 
made the best of a bad bargain. The rivers united 
because the mountains stood across their chosen 
paths,”’ she answered as lightly as before. 

“ How if they had united in spite of mountains that 
stood between ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“What do you mean, Mr. De Jeunette?”’ she ex- 
claimed, with a start, and flashed up at mea look of 
surprised inquiry. 

I had leaned forward, and the moon shone full upon 
my face, revealing its excited workings. 

“T mean that no mountain could keep me from 
coming to you, Alice Bain,” I replied, in a voice as 
hoarse as the roar of the mad river. 

She started with an exclamation of overwhelming 
surprise and half turned from me. As she did so her 
eye fell upon the moonlit stream, and she exclaimed— 
with a start: 

“See, see, Mr. De Jeunette, how the river has risen! 
It is above Lewis’s rock!” And she pointed to where I 
had seen a large boulder rising above the surface 
when we first came to the Point. Her voice was trem- 
ulous with excitement and alarm as she proceeded : 

“Ob, what an awful freshet! The high water of 
Ninety-five did not overflow that at all. That was 
why it was named Lewis’s rock. He was washed away 
and caught on that, and stayed two days and nights 
till he was taken off ina canoe!”’ She had not thought 
of love, and the sight of the stream at such unusual 
height drove my avowal from her mind. ‘“ And it is 
still rising,’ she continued. ‘Do you not see how it 
arches in the middle? It is always so in a fresh. 
When it begins to fall it will be the lowest there. See 
thé eddies along the current! I never saw them so 
thick—and—look there, Mr. DeJeunette!” She pointed 
to the stream below where we stood. The restless, 
eager waters were lapping and pattering among the 
loose stones and driftwood almost at our feet. 

“ What is that?” said Alice, suddenly. I had heard 
it once or twice before, but had not thought of it. It 
was the sharp, anxious neigh of my horse Sachem. 
Now that I listened to it I noted an unmistakable 
accent, so to speak, of alarm and terror in his familiar 
call. 

I comprehended the situation in an instant. The 
river had risen and the low lying second bottoms had 
been overflowed. 

** We must go back, Miss Alice. The river has burst 
across the Point, I fear, and we have not a moment to 
lose!’’ 

“Tt cannot be!” she answered, in that tone in which 
persons argue against indisputable but unpleasant 
facts. ‘*The Point land never overflows!”’ 

* But you forget, Miss Alice, that you just said that 
the river was higher than it was in Ninety-five, which 
is the highest we have ever known here.”’ 

** Oh, it cannot be!”’ she cried, as we scrambled over 
the loose rocks and low bushes towards the horses. 

Before we came to them we met what we dreaded, 
the insidious, silent enemy, creeping among the leaves 
and stones, with a half gurgling laugh. 

“Stay here, Miss Altice!’ I cried. “TIT will get the 
horses. Do not be afraid,” I cried lightly; ‘it will be 
all right, and an adventure we shall have great sport 
over, some day.” 

“Oh, you do not know!” she cried, as she turned 
toward me a face pallid with fear. ** You do not know 
the terrible, treacherous river! It has swept across 
the Point, as you say, and who can tell where the cur- 
rent is now, or find the road!” 

I raised her in my arms, and placed her on a rock 
where she could sit down. How my heart beat! I 
was glad of this terrible danger. Lalmost hoped we 
would die there together. I would tell her how I loved 
her and we would sleep in the grave together, and 
Cousin Louie should never know my secret. But the 
poor child’s terror was so extreme that I would not 
breathe a word of my mad thoughts to her. I made 
her sit down on the rock to which I had carried her, 
talking all the time in light, cheery tones, caught one 
kiss from her upturned, quivering lips, which were all 
unconscious of the larceny, and dashed away into the 
water to Sachem, who was now calling to me in un- 
mistakable terror. 

It was but a few yards, yet it seemed miles through 
the deepening waters. The horses were tethered just 
on the outskirts of a growth of stunted oaks on the 
little rise which constituted the Point. When I 
reached them the water had risen to the girth, and 
Sachem was pawing the creeping thing and snorting 
furiously. He recognized me in an instant, and be- 
came quiet as a lamb. i 

He was a compact and powerful thoroughbred, and 
bad been a favorite from a suckling, He was of a 
stock noted for endurance and sagacity. As soon asI 





came his excitement vanished. He occasionally raised: 
his head, and looked over the watery waste (which 
was all around us now) with a snort of inquiry, but 
was obedient to my lightest word. Even in the midst 
of the danger which threatened, I was proud of my 
noble steed. I patted his arched neck, and called him 
pet names as I unloosed the bridle, with a sort of 
delirious joy. 

The mare which my companion had ridden had not 
the high breeding of my noble bay. She was cold- 
blooded, and shrunk and cowered among the low 
bushes, pulling wildly at the halter, and gazing with 
swelling nostrils and rolling eyes at the wild torrent 
which now rushed between us and the up-land. 
Neither words nor blows could soothe or subdue her 
fright. She was thoroughly and uncontrollably 
frightened. The instinct of self-preservation bad 
overridden the training of man, and she had gone 
back to the wildness of her base ancestry upon the 
banks of our eastern shore. 

I hastily stripped the saddle from ber back, and 
bound it upon Sachem, and, taking his upon my arin, 
made my way back to Alice Bain. My mind was made 
up. I was sure the mare would never take the water, 
and equally sure that Sachem would bear Alice safely 
home. If, then, the water subsided before it reached 
my percbh—well. If not, there would be one less De 
Jeunette and no cousin Lou to upbraid me for incon- 
stancy. 

I lifted Alice into the saddle and put her foot into the 
stirrup, without a word. Then I gave her the reins in 
ove hand and a lock of Sachem’s long silky mane in 
the other. 

‘*Miss Alice,’’ I said—huskily, I do not doubt—“ do 
not try to guide him. Let him have his head and just 
cling to your seat, and he will take you home.” 

Poor child! she had not noticed what I had done 
before. . 

“Oh, Mr. De Jeunette!”’ she cried, ‘‘how could you 
give me your horse? Dare you trust my poor filly?” 

“T shall not think of it,” Ireplied. ‘She is past all 
control with fear.”’ 

As I spoke, the mare broke from her fastenings, and 
rushed wildly past us. I caught the shawl from Alice’s 
shoulders and threw it over Sachem’s head, that he 
might ot see the course she took. Struggling through 
the rising water and thick bushes, the terrified beast 
rushed across the now narrow island. and dashed into 
the resistless torrent beyond. We watched her silently, 
as she swam with the stream until her head was lost 
in the distance and darkness. 

Then I unmufiled Sachem’s head, and began leading 
him away from the pine. This was the only landmark 
on which I could rely. I went on and on until the 
water was above my hips, and surging past me like a 
mill-race. I could be of no further use to her, and I 
knew that the strong high-bred borse would take her 
safely across. I stopped and said: : 

* Good bye, Miss Alice. Remember. Do not try to 
guide him. He is of good Pilot stock, and can be 
trusted. When you get across, call as loudly as you 
can, that I may know that you are safe.” 

“ But what will you do?” 

“The best I can. No watter—only—. Put your 
head down lower, so that I can whisper in your ear. 
There now, little Allie, remember—remember always, 
—my last message. Do you hear me?” 

““Yes, Mr. De Jeunette,” tearfully. 

“ And will you remember it veny carefully ?” 

“As long as I live,” came solemnly from the trem- 
bling lips. 

**Remember, then, that Charles De Jeunette loves 
Alice Bain better than all the world beside.” 

A startled moan burst from her as she half fell upon 
my neck. I held her close for an instant, and then 
said: 

“Give me one kiss, Allie, i 

Our lips met for an instant. hen I placed her 
well in the saddle again and loosed the horse, who was 
growing restive. 

“Do not forget to call when you reach the land,” I 
cried, as she rode away. There was no answer, and 1 
struggled back towards the pine which marked the 
highest ground, uncertain whether she had heard my 
injunction or not. 

I found the island rapidly decreasing in size. The 
water was rising still. The rock on which I had placed 
Alice was just above water. I scrambled to it and 
looked out over the waste to see, if I could, what 
had become of the horse and his rider. I could see 
nothing of them. I waited patiently. The water 
crept over the rock. I looked and listened. If I could 
but know that Alice was safe—I cared but little for my- 
self. At length I thought I heard a faint hail, and an- 
swered it with a long hulloo—the Hea-yi-bee of the 
piney woods hunters. I was not sure, but I thought 
a woman’s voice replied. Then I heard a loud, ques- 
tioning neigh. It was Sachem’s call for his master. I 
knew it well. The water was above my knees. I 
looked around and saw that the pine was gone. The 
fierce current was rapidly washing away the loose soil 
of the Point. Again I heard the neigh of my faith- 
ful horse. A thought struck me. I put my hands to 
my mouth and sent a shrill, piercing whistle across 
the water. I had been used to call him in that way. 
No ordinary object would, I knew, prevent his coming 
to meif he heard it. Whether he would take the water 
again I did not know. Alice was safe. The rest mat- 
tered little. é 

Yes, he hears me! the long_answering neigh comes 





across the turgid expanse. Words could not say 
plainer “ What shall I do?’ than the neigh of my noble 
stved. Again I sound the eall. There is a hurried 
whinny and I hear no more. Again and again I call, 
but there is no response. Has he taken the water or 
has Alice ridden him awuy to get help forme? The 
water is still creepivg higher. I take off my boots and 
remove my clothing by degrees, still whistling occa- 
sionally to guide Sachem should he be returning. The 
time grows long. He will not come. I whistle once 
more. There is a smothered whinny from the water 
not a dozen yards away. 

“Here, here, Sachem, my brave borse!’’ I pat his 
nose and see the white spume fly from his nostrils. 

Taking a good grip in his mane I turn his head, and 
swimming beside him, we make for the shore. Before 
we reach the upland, it is alive with torches, and 
friendly arms grasp us: both as we touch bottom. 





CHAPTER V. 
A BETROTHAL. 


DID not see Alice until the next morning. 

They told me how the noble horse had brought 
her safely through the rushing torrent, and that when 
he answered my whistle with a neigh, she had stripped 
the saddle from him and sent him back to me, while 
she ran on to the house to give the alarm. 

“She was mighty took back, too,’’ said her uncle, 
“to think she had ridden away your horse and left 
you there to drown alone. Poor gal! she’s been tak- 
ing on powerful about it ever since;. and it was all her 
aunt could do to keep her from coming back with us, 
wet as she was, and knowin’ she could do no good. 
Here, you boys, some of you, go on ahead and tell 
Miss Alice that Mr. De Jeunette is all right,’’ he said 
to the negroes who were with us. 

It was a useless command, for a dozen had already 
flown to the overseer’s house with the news, which 
they knew would win her smiles and thanks. 

The next morning, when I went down to breakfast, 
the overseer was sitting on the porch looking off upon 
the landscape glistening in the sunlight of a cloudless 
morning. The river had reached its highest some time 
during the night, be said, and he could now rest from 
the exciting labors of the past few days. He would go 
around in the evening and see that “the suck,’”’ which 
always sets in when the fresh begins to fall, did as 
little damage as might be. 

While he spoke Alice appeared. I can see her yet as 
she stood in the low doorway, the light muslin falling 
daintily about her slight form, her face still flushed 
with the ebb of last night’s excitement, and her eyes 
full of soft light, which spoke of tears which were not 
all bitterness. 

In the first glance I read her heart. Her face flushed 
in an instant, and coming forward she gave me her 
hand, saying, as her eyes fell beneath my glances: 

“Ob, Mr. De Jeunette, 1 am so ashamed that I came 
away last night without even—”’ 

“Without even answering my question?” I inter- 
rupted. ‘Never mind. I would much rather you 
would do so now.”’ 

She looked up almost appealingly, her face flaming 
like the morning she adorned, but did not remove her 
hand from mine. 

I put my arm about her waist, drew her to me and 
kissed her lips. She hid her face upon my breast with 
a half-frightened sob, and I stroked the sunny ring- 
lets that fell about the shapely head, while the morn- 
ing sun played amid their lights and shadows. 

The overseer had watched this by-play with amaze- 
ment, which he could not read aright. He had arisen 
and came towards us with a look on his face scarcely 
removed from horror. 

** Poor gal!” he said in a pitying tone, as he laid his 
hand upon her arm. “Last night was too much for 
her to bear. She’s always been delicate like, and I 
*spects she’s hystericky now.” 

** Will you let me have her, Mr. Bain?’ I asked as I 
kept on stroking the fair head that nestled closer at 
my words. 

“What! what! you do not mean’’—said the old man 
in an amazement, which stopped short at this point 
for want of words to express its intensity. 

“T mean,” I said, “to ask you for your niece, Alice 
Bain, to be my wife.” 

A low cry of joy came from the head on my breast. 
I bowed and kissed its golden covering. 

The old man tottered backward to his chair. 

‘“‘*You—you do not meanit. You cannot mean it!” 
he exclaimed, and then added angrily, as another 
thought came over him, “‘ You are trifling with my 
little gal, sir!’ 

“As God is my judge, Mr. Bain, I have no other 
hope in this world,” I answered, solemnly. 

He sat down and gazed at us in unsatisfied wonder. 
A climbing rose ran over the post of the piazza near 
which we stood, and I plucked the fresh storm-washed 
blossoms, and put them in Allie’s hair. 

“Qh, Mistress, Mistress!’’ said the overseer, calling 
to his wife. 

“Well,” she answered, and a portly came stood in 
the doorway, cheerful and smiling. 

‘* Mistress, Mr. Charles wants our Allie.” 

“Wants her!” returned the dame with a laugh. 
**Hasn’t be got her?” 


‘The laugh was a corrective. It infected the entire 


group. I laughed so that I deranged the roses in 


Alice’s hair. A little ripple came up from my breast. 
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Even the overseer could not help chuckling dryly at 
the unexpected Yoo a edt 

“But be wants to marry her!” he said. 

“To marry her?” the ripple of laughter faded from 
yer fair matronly face asshe looked earnestly toward us. 

“That is my wish,” I said, answering her look rather 
¢ban her words. 

“Then I don’t see why you shouldn’t,” she said, 
thoughtfully. 

“But he is a De Jeunette, wife! A De Jeunette, 
Mistress!” said the old man, excitedly. 

“And if he was a king, Alec, he is none too good for 
our littie Alice!” answered his wife, turning sharply 
upon him. 

“True,—true,” said the old man, donbtfully; “if he 
means it——” 

“Did a De Jeunette ever lie?” I said to him, hotly. 

' “No, no. But it is so strange,—so sudden, Mr. 
Charles. I’m powerful ’fraid this’l! be an unfortunate 
fresh to us, Mistress.” 

he old woman went up to him and put her band 
on bis almost bare crown lovingly, as she said: 

“We have done our duty, Alec. If Allie is willing, 
why should we stand in the way ?”’ 

‘Oh! I don’t mean to object,’ he returned, absently 
—‘only it is so strange—so sudden—se oureasopable- 
like!” 

“Then, little Allie,” I said, gayly, “it is for you to 
decide. What do yousay? Will you marry a terrible 
De Jeunette?” i 

She raised her head and looked up with her eyes 
fu'l of lovelight; and there under the dewy rose-spray 
in the bright morning sunlight I kissed my rose- 
crowned queen. 

This was our courtship. She begged for a year’s 
delay to our marriage, that she might fit herself still 
better for the terrible station to which my love, as 
she thought, had raised her. The next morning I 
went home, and within a week Alice bad gone tz 
attend a famous school at the North. It was not 
necessary, for the old overseer bad given her every 
advantage, and few of the aristocratic De Jeunette 
clique could beast of as thorough culture as my little 
woodland bird. 

It was agreed, however, that our engagement should 
be kept secret until the year had passed. 


(To be continued.) 


Glppermost Copics. 


THE LOUISIANA AFFAIR. 
(The Nation.] 

HE gist of the outrage is that the legislature of 

av American State, the absolute, final judge—like 
every other legislature—of the qualifications of its 
members, having a legal quorum, in the very act of 
proceeding to the discharge of its duties, is turned 
neck and heels into the street by an armed body sent 
on from Washington for that express purpose, without 
a shadow of excuse or even reason. We say without 
reason, for the pretence of Kellogg that the legislature 
wus not organizing itself in a correct way is a mere 
sham. The constitution of Louisiana does not make 
Kellogg judge of the organization of the legislature of 
that State any more than it does of the legislature of 
Massachusetts. We do not get, however, the full 
flavor of the outrage without recalling the fact that 
as, on the present occasion, the troops are called in to 
turn an adverse majority out, two years ago they 
were brought up for the opposite purpose of seating a 
favorable majority; and this time the members were 
turned out on the strength of returns on their face 
ridiculous, unfair, and fraudulent, while two years 
ago they were seated on the strength of a midoight 
order, illegal on its face, issued by a drunken United 
States judge; while Congress is still considering the 
question, What is the legal government of Louisiana? 


(Boston. Advertiser.] 


There seems to us no reasonable doubt that 
8 majority of the people who voted at the Novem- 
ber election voted the Democratic ticket, or that a 
majority of Democrats were legally elected to the 
House of Representatives by legal votes. Neither 
have we any doubt that there were actually irregular- 
ities and illegal votes in the parishes whose returns 
were not accepted by the Returning Board. But to 
refuse to admit Democratic Representatives who were 
really elected by legal votes because there were some 
irregular votes among them, by so doing to cause a tie 
in the House and then to refer the case of the returns 
to a Legislature which is made Republican on joint 
ballot—all this is a transparent trick and an insupport- 
able outrage on the people. We cannot wonder ai the 
~anger of the Democrats, or at their apprehension that 
they were to be cheated out of the fruits of their vic- 
tory by the political cheap-jacks who are Republican 
leaders in their State. 

But they pursued their usual policy. They disre- 
garded the forms of law which, in solemn mockery, 
the Republicans followed. They encouraged one of 
their number to take the presiding officer’s chair with- 
out a legal election. They seated members who were 
not duly declared elected, and finally they invited and 
compelled the military interference against them- 
selves, which with better tactics they might have in- 
yoked in their favor. Once more they have put the 

















Government in the ridiculous attitude of giving sup- 
port to men whose cause is known to be bad, because 
their opponents have broken the laws. If the Demo- 
crats are disposed to find fault with the situation, let 
them blame their own folly which has brought them 
into it. The situation is indeed serious. 

(New York Tribune.] 


Here is a pretty serious condition of affairs. The 
unquestioned facts—facts of public notoriety, about 
which there can be no dispute whatever—present a, 
very grave and serious question for the consideration 
of Congress. 1f President Grant may interfere in the 
organization of a State Legislature, as there is no 
question that he did interfere iu Louisiana, and may 
use the army of the United States to eject members 
claiming seats, as the army was used under the Presi- 
dent’s orders, the people of other States ought to 
know if, and to know by how frail a tenure they re- 
tain the powers and privileges of local self-govern- 
ment. And this is a question that in the sober 
judgment of a very patient people will not bear being 
trifled with or put off or dismissed, as not being of 
sufficient consequence to interrupt the regular order 
of proceedings. For if members of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature may be marched out between files of Federal 
soldiers at the will of the President, members of any 
Legislature in the Union may be. If that is to be the 
order of proceedings in contested elections, there is 
nothing to hinger the President from dictating thé 
political character of every Legislature in the land. 
And if he may so control Legislatures, there is nothing 
to prevent his dictating legislation and virtually exer- 
cising the functions of law making. That is the plain 
logic of it, and every intelligent person who has 
watched the progress of these events has observed it. 
There may be no danger of it, 

(New York Evening Post.] 

We do not pretend to imagine what course Con- 
gress will take in view of these astounding events in 
New Orleans. But one thing is sure, the neglect of 
President Grant and his advisers to deal promptly and 
satisfactorily with Kellogg will cause the Louisiana 
question to supersede the financial question as the 
most important one before the country. Unlike the 
financial question, the settlement of the troubles in 
Louisiana is a subject upon which men can agree and 
will agree. Passive acquiescence or open assistance in 
depriving the citizens of any State of this Union of the 
right of self-government will be fatal to the existence 
of any political party. No part of this country will 
brook the Government of any other part of it by mili- 
tary power in time of peace, and, unless Congress com- 
pels the President and his counsellors to retrace their 
steps, the Republican party is doomed to a ruin from 
which no “ caucus agreement” can save it. 

(Boston Journal.) 

This is a very grave exigency. We confess we 
do not like some of its features. It may have been 
necessary to call upon the military to the extent that 
was done, but we would rather have‘seen it proved 
by stronger reasons. We have no respect for the 
course of the Wiltz party, but we doubt if it was suffi- 
cient to justify the summary investment of the whole 
State with military control—which is what Gen. 
Sheridan’s action amounts to. We have all confidence 
in that officer’s military genius, but we should have 
had more confidence in his present mission if he had 
been regularly designated to his command through 
the General of the Army. In short, this is a reversion 
to war times which we regret to see, and which does 
not seem to have been necessitated by the events that 
bave thus far come to light. 

(Philadelphia Press.]} 

When at this moment we are involved in a 
grave special trouble, let us thank God that we havea 
President in the chair who does not flinch from meet- 
ing responsibility in behalf of his country. To those 
who are doubting or dismayed we say: ‘ Let us treat 
Grant as we treated Lincoln in similar moments. Let 
us trust him.’’ We may make a temporary mistake. 
He may err, as all men do, but, tried in many criticai 
emergencies, he has never proved faithless to the cause 
of the people. Every instinct, every impulse, every 
act, has always been that of a loyal and devoted sol- 
dier. Wecan surely afford—awaiting the supreme and 
sovereign action of Congress now in sesssion—to trust 
in him, and believe in him, and rely on him, in prefer- 
ence to any Legislature in Louisiana, call it Conserva- 
tive, Democratic, Rebel, or what you will. Frowning 
down, then, all sensational demagogism, avoiding all 
intemperate discussion, let us, as good citizens, stand 
by the Government at a time when it perhaps requires 
a clearer head and a cooler judgment to do so than it 
did when Sumter was fired on. These troubles have 
reached a stage which admits of only one remedy. 
Reconstruction has been a failure, because it made such 
a condition of affairs possible. It lifted up the weak, 
but it did not repress the strong. Its authors took it 
for granted that the heat and force of the passions of 
the South bad been destroyed by the war, and that 
their acceptance of the changed ord >r of things was 
sincera) They have been grievously disappointed. 
Their work must be supplemented, and in the short, 
sharp, and decisive manner recommended by Phil 
Sheridan. 

(Syracuse Journal.) 

The purposes of the Louisiana revolutionists 
have been well understood for some weeks, and so 
menacivg was the danger threatened by their proposed 











———— 


acts, that it was considered wise and prudent to place 
that State within the military control of one of the 
ablest and most thorough of the general officers of the 
army. The alternative was presented of thus presery- 
ing the public peace and the rights of the msjority of 
the people of that State, or of allowing the success of a 
deep-laid scheme of usurpation and wrong, which 
would inaugurate revolution and anarchy in that 
State. General Sheridan was sent to take the come 
mand of the Department of the Gulf, which includes 
the State of Louisiana; and the events of Monday 
show that his assignment to that locality was made 
none too soon for the interests of the people of the 
Southwest. 
(Boston Commonwealth. } 

There is of course a great outcry from New 
Orleans at Sheridan’s declarations and advice. He has 
touched the sore spot in their political maneuvering. 
He has cut right to the marrow of their rotten system. 
Disloyalty, business-greed, hatred, conservatism, tim- 
idity—all the old elements that made hunkerism and 
proslavery so formidable twenty years ago—break out 
&gaia and rear their crest in this new contest. The 
administration, that is, President Grant and the Cabi- 
net, sustain Sheridan. We rejoice in it. The irresist- 
ible and plucky little man will quell the troubles, as 
he promises, if left alone. We pray he may be. We 
have evidently now a man in New Orleans who under- 
stands the situation and is not afraid to act accord~ 
ingly. 

(New York Times.] 

We are at a loss to make out what are Gen. 
Sheridan’s ideas of the Constitution under which he 
lives, or of the functions of Congress, or of the powers, 
of the Executive, to say nothing of the powers which 
may rightfully be exercised by a Lieutenant General 
in the Army. He first of all suggests that Congress 
should pass a bill declaring a certain class of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi, ‘‘ ban- 
ditti.”. How many he would include in this class does 
not appear, nor does he explain since what date in our 
history it has been usual for officers in the Army to 
presume to dictate to Congress as to the legislation it 
should adopt. But a moment afterward a still better 
idea strikes him, and he says, ‘‘It is possible that, if 
the President would issue a proclamation declaring 
them banditti, no further action need be taken except 
that which would devolve upon me.” If this means 
anything, it means that Gen. Sheridan would forth- 
with proceed to hang or shoot as many persons as 
he chose to bring under his own description of “ ban- 
ditti.”” We have, then, a plain proposal that the Presi- 
dent shall “declare” an indefinite number of citi- 
zens * banditti,’? and that Gen. Sheridan should then 
deal with them without benefit of Judge or jury. 
This would certainly be resolving government into its 
primitive elements, but there is a shorter cut still 
which Gen. Sheridan might have recommended. It is 
for the President to declare the Constitution and all 
its amendments annulled, shut up Congress, put down 
all the newspapers, and then proclaim himself Dic- 
tator, with Gen. Sheridan as his sole Minister and 
chief executioner. If Gen. Sheridan had advised this 
course at once, he would scarcely have shown a 
greater ignorance or disregard of law than he has 
done in his most extraordinary, and we must add dis- 
graceful, dispatch of Jan. 5. 

{Cincinnati Gazette.] 

Now what shall be done? Louisiana is actually 
in astate of war. There is in reality no civil govern- 
ment there. Neither a government which would be 
overthrown by armed rebellion as soon as the United 
States forces were withdrawn, nor a government 
which would cave in by such rebellion, would be civil 
government. The tborough reformatory measure 
would be to set aside the State Government alto- 
gether, and govern the State by Congressional au- 
thority, by a form resembling, as far as conditions 
will admit, that of our Territorial government. But 
if Congress and the President shall hesitate at the 
only thorough and adequate measure, then why not 
put in operation the just and moral force that General 
Sheridan advises, by punishing those guilty of rebel- 
lion and murder and dealing with the armed rebel 
organizations according to their true character, as 
rebels in a state of war? 

(Springfield Republican.) 

Mr. Kellogg had a sufficiently good prima facie 
ease for declining to recognize the House, as originally 
organized. Had he done so, had he even undertaken 
as executive of the state by the use of state machinery 
to compel a reorganization, there would have been no 
such feeling throughout the country as we see to-day. 
Instead, he instructed an officer of the United States 
army, who had been placed at his orders, to take a de- 
tachment of United States troops, enter the legisla- 
tive chamber, remove the de facto speaker from the 
chair, remove the de facto members from their seats, 
and, in a word, fix matters to Mr. Kellogg’s liking. 
His instructions were promptly carried out. The 
American people have ever since been asking them- 
selves what call or right federal military officers have 
to march, arms in hand, upon the floor of a legislative 
chamber and rectify the irregularities or illegalities of 
a legislative organization. The more the people think 
of it, the more emphatic will be their indorsement of 
Congressman Phelps’s position—that the federal inter- 
ference was as illegal as the conservative viva voce - 
organization. + 
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A COW'S HORN. 


RETTY much ali that we know of art and 

science has been derived from a careful study of 
nature, and of careful students Mr. Frank Buckland, 
the English naturalist, is one of the most faithful. 
Among the latest of the lessons he has read us is one 
on the structure of a cow’s horn. ‘I find,” he says, 
“that over the brain of the cow a strong roof of bone 
is thrown, in the shape of an arch, so as to form a sub- 
stantial foundation for the horns. This roof is not 
solid, but is again strengthened below by a series of 
bony arches, that are so distributed as to form a series 
of hollow chambers, thus forming a structure uniting 
strength with lightness. The problem now is, how to 
fasten the horn on each side on to this buttress. The 
horn itself must of course be formed of horn proper, 
i, e., hardened hair, In the rhinoceros we find a horn 
composed entirely of a solid mass of what is really a 
bunch of hair agglutinated together; but this kind of 
horn would have been much too heavy for the cow’s 
convenient use. What is to be done? Why, hollow 
out the center of the horn, of course; but stay—this 
will not do, because how is the horn to be supplied 
with blood-vessels? in fact, how isitto grow? Let us 
see how it is done by the Great Designer. Cut the 
horn right across with a saw, and you will tind inside 
another horn, only made of bone. If the section is 
made about one third of tha Way down the length of 
the horn, you will be able to pick out a piece of bone 
in the shape of a cone, on which, or rather round 
which, the horn proper has shaped itself. This bone 
fits the cavity with the greatest accuracy ; it is as light 
as the thirmest paper, and yet as strong as a cone of 


_ tin, Itis everywhere perforated with holes, which in 


life contained ile nerves, the veins, and the arteries; 
and we know a cow has all these in her horns: nerves, 
proved by the fact that cows do not like their horns 
touched, and that they can scratch a fly off their hides 
with the tip of the horn; arteries and veins, proved by 
the fact that a horn, when broken, will bleed, and 
that the horn of a living cow feels quite warm when 
held in the hand, besides which the nerves and arter- 
ies form a union between the internal core of bone 
and the external covering of horn proper. If we 
now cut the rest of the horn into sections, we shall 
find that the inside of the bony part is really hol- 
low, but that very strong buttresses of bone are 
thrown (about every inch or so) across the cavity of 
the horn in such a manner as to give it the greatest 
possible support and strength. I have cut a cow’s 
horn and skull into several sections, to show these 
buttresses of bone; and now that the preparation is 
finished, I have auother specimen to show that there 
is desigu and beauty in all created objects. 





OLEANDERS AS WINDOW PLANTS.—Visitors to 
Paris must have noticed the profuse manner in which 
this plant is cultivated for the decoration of windows, 
balconies and the fronts of places of public resort. It 
is readily propagated from cuttings of the last year’s 
wood, which can either be inserted in sand round the 
rim of the pot, or they will root freely in water. After 
the cuttings are rooted, pot them off carefully in a 
compost of sandy loam and leai-meuld, using small 
pots. The newly-potted plants may now be placed on 
a shelf in the greenhouse, near the light, and must be 
liberally supplied with water at the root. When the 
pots become full of roots, set them in pans of water, 
adding a little liquid manure occasionally to strength- 
en their growth. Cuttings struck in the summer make 
nice little flowering plants in a couple of years, and go 
on blooming every season afterwards. Where the 
older plants are set outside during the summer 
months, select the hottest corner for them, where full 
exposure to the sun will ripen their growth thoroughly 
for next year’s bloom. It is no use expecting this or 
any other hard-wooded plant to flower well, unless 
thoroughly ripened in the autumn. When the old 
plants get too large or leggy, they may be cut back, 
and will soon throw out young wood, and form bushy 
specimens. The bright, rosy, sweet-scented flowers are 
well adapted for cutting, although their odor is by 
some considered rather too powerful; still, if the 
apartment is well ventilated, a moderate supply of 
them may be agreeable.—The Garden, 


A USE For FEeRNsS.—Every country neighbor- 
hood has woods which are full of ferns and brakes, 
which usually die and go to seed without doing any 
good save as a gratification to the sense of sight. The 
softer parts, if stripped from the stems and dried in 


the sun, retain their toughness and elasticity for along 
time, and are said to be superior to straw and husks, 
and-even tw “excelsior,” for stuffing mattresses. The 
ticks when filled should be stitched firmly with a mat- 
tress-needle, using strong linen twine, and making the 
intervals between stitches about an eighth of a yard. 


A CHEAP INCUBATOR.—A Newark hen recently 
laid eleven eggs in a cavity in a heap of stable manure 
During her absence the entrance to her nest was covy- 
ered up, so that she could not return to her ‘eggs. 
After a while some children heard chickens chirping 
inside of the straw and stable clearings which made 

ders bein 


called, an pra lero had, and nine chi : 
on was chicks were 

found. This is-certainly an easy way of tting chick- 

ens hatched, for the warmth generated i 

is usually ample for the purpose, 


NeEw Yorg, JANUARY 13, 1875. 








EXPIRATIONS.—Look aT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 











LOOK OUT FOR EXPIRATIONS. 


WE beg to remind our subscribers that both their 
interest and that of the Publishers will be best served 
if subscribers will forward immediately the money for 
the renewal of their subscriptions to the CHRISTIAN 
Union and PiymovutH Putrit, for 1875. 








PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


As to pictures, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer aselection from our list as follows : 


1. MARSHALL’s *‘ PEOPLE’s Portrait oF LINCOLN.”’— 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “‘ Houi- 
est Old Abe’s”’ strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: ‘‘ As a work of art, it will take its place among 
those rare oe not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting expression, where gentleness 
audsympathy unite with strength,” 


2. MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON; one of the i708t splen- 
did steel engravings ever made, valued at Ten Thousarnt 
Dollars! called by Huntingten, President of the Acad- 
emy of Design, ‘ truly a master-piece of the engraver’s 
art.” This is already afamous plate. Edward Everett. 
said of it that it “ placed Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great masters of his art”; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of tongratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America”; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was “the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION purchased 
the plate three years ago, and ijt is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. 

8. THe Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 


4, Our Bos: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresi and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the sage head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressiy for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


5. OuR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 


with which the CuristrAn UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 











SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
Subgertotion ye Total. 
} Deents. $3 20 
2 * 3 45 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Either one, without Premium.....$3 00 
* with Premium No. 3... 3 2 
= with either No. 1, 2, 4, 


MNEs coiccasthagrenabenensanciees 3 50 » 3.70 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Pomage on both 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40cents. 59 
Both, with either Chromo and 
I, ob iescscessccoess 6 3 40 6 65 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6% 40 * 76 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


Premium. 
RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 3, or 
&@ cents for any other premium. 2 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





such abeop | 


27 Park Place; New Yerk. 





AGENTS, ATTENTION! 


Our campaign has begun later than usual this 
year on account of difficulties in arranging for Picturc- 
Premiums; but now with Marshall’s splendid “ Lin- 
colin,” and his world-renowned “ Washington,” and 
the continuance of the “Easter Cross,” (which was not 
offered at the early part of last year except for PLyM- 
ouTH PuLPiT), and the beautiful ‘‘ Boys’? and the 
charming “ Girls,”’ there is now no lack of material to 
work on! 

Agents are doing bravely, and lists of new and re- 
newing subscribers are coming in on every side. The 
great advantage the CurisT1AN Union holds out is 
that it gives each agent a handsome surety to work 
on, by furnishing them lists of our subscribers in each 
town whose Renewals they can easily get. It isa new 
and a good point too that the Agent gets the same 
commission on Renewals as on New Subscriptions. 
This gives a splendid start to any Agent in any terri- 
tory, for there is hardly a village or town in the country 
where the CHRISTIAN UNION has not its list of readers, 
subscribers, and friends, 








CANADA SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


Ir is with no small degree of satisfaction that 
we are enabled to announce that henceforth our 
Canadian subscribers will receive the CorisTIAN UNION 
free of that hitherto obnoxious charge of one cent each 
on delivery, for extra Canadian postage. The whole 
postage of 20 cents per annum being payable at New 
York now, carries the paper free to any part of the 
Dominion. Canadian subscribers therefore are upon 
the same ground with all our other subscribers, and 
will have only to pay the legal 20 cents with their 
subscription money, instead of the 52 cents heretofore 
required. Our Canadian Agents will also notice that 
henceforth they will be allowed full commissions on 
renewing as well as on new subscriptions. 

These inducements are already taken advantage of, 
and many agents are pushing the canvass handsomely. 
Our General Agents, Messrs. Watrxrns & Co., at Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, will promptly equip agents for the- 
campaign. Address them at once, and learn new. 
terms, &c. 

LAST YEAR’S SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL who subscribed since January ist, 1874, owe 
us postage on all papers to be served them in 1875. Up 
to Feb. Ist, however, we shall serve the papers and 
pay the postage as the kw demands here in this city, 
But— 

On all papers expiring after Feb. 1, 1875, we must 
collect full postage, at the rate of 5 cents for every 3 
months. That is, all subscribers whose subscriptions 
expire between February Ist and April Ist will please 
send us 5 cents each; up to July Ist, 10 cents each; up 
to October Ist, 15 cents each; and intervening dates 
may be regulated by the nearest quarter-day. 

This is a matter involving a few cents to each sub- 
scriber, but thousands of dollars to the Paper. We 
hope, therefore, that every one will hasten to pay bis. 
honest debt. 


MARSHALI’S “ BEECHER.” 


ALL who wish an opportunity to obtain Mar- 
shall’s last great engraving, the new portrait of 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, can have the picture deliv- 
ered, free of expense, by sending us full-paid sub- 
scriptions to either the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Puupir as follows: For the Plain Proofs, price $5.00, 
fiwe Subscriptions; India Proofs, price $10.00, ten Sub- 
scriptions; Artist Proofs (the first 250 impressions 
printed from the plate!), price $25.00, twenty-five Sub- 
scriptions. Be quick about it, as we can only offer it 
for a limited time. 














MARSHALI’S LINCOLN. 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subscribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of ‘‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN”’ 
with a single year’s subscription to the CHRISTIAN 
Union or PiymMoutH PutpiT (instead of the “two 
years’ subscription ” to either, or the ‘ double subscrip-! 
tion” to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical, including 20 cts. U. S. legal 
postage, $3.70; the ‘“‘ WASHINGTON,” (with postage) 
$3.45. 








EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Unron holds good also for PirmMouTH 
Puupitr, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premiums as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). 








AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, etc., 
etc.) will be sent free to all applicants. We have 
not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask each 
of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
cure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of — 
doing the same. It is Light Work for Good Pay. 
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